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“Tm keeping a promise | made to this boy’ 


Vol. 1X 
—_— 
Editoria 
Departn 
; fa 
> New 
, AGO, a little freckle-faced boy ~. Presider 
watched as a magnificent new motor ny 
car went by. Advertis 
“To that boy, it was more than a : Bde 
motor car. It was a symbol of a way of : 2 Manage 
living that reached above the mere ne- 7 . 
cessities of life. Samuel 
“And as his longing eyes followed — 
the disappearing car, I promised him 3 Publica 
that some day, he, too, would own a 4 ae ; . 
Packard. Pt 
“Yes, / was that boy. And today I’m = 
keeping the promise I made to myself ‘ 7 — 
years ago. : 
“[’m going to get my Packard.” a 
° ° . % PE 
If you, too, have long wanted a Pack- : a p: 
ard, you need wait no longer to realize : [ am 
your ambition. ‘> ae 
For Packard now offers you two . one ¢ 
great motor cars priced within the > ;, es . @ the 
means of almost every one who will * Pome 
buy a new car. , ie Spain 
These cars are the 1937 Packard 120 
and the sensational new Packard Six. bi 
Either can be bought for little or no - 
cash, if your old car is of anything oa 
like average value. And the monthly doub 
payments are only a few dollars more \ ; is no 
than those of even the lowest-priced . - a 
cars. Ne 
Don’t fail to see these new Packards. — write 
They offer you the smartness, the long = 
mechanical life, the traditionally beau- , temp 
tiful lines, the long style life, for which ' ; whic 
Packards are famous the world over! ; Sa a 
TI 
Listen to THE PACKARD HOUR, starring py 
Fred Astaire—NBC Red Network, Coast- 37.4; 
to-Coast, Tuesday Night, 9:30 Eastern to w 
Standard Time. It is 
we Cc 


fT 
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PACKARD 120 *% PACKARD SIX 


Let your Packard dealer give you complete 
price information and tell you the easy 
terms by which you can own a Packard. 
Ask for booklet “The Business of Buying 
and Owning a Motor Car,” an invaluable 
guide in the selection of any car. 


ASk THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The car illustrated is the Packard Six Touring Sedan for Five Passengers 
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PEACE: Maude Royden, according to your 
issue of Jan. 23, must be a woman of great 
sympathy and intelligence. For that reason 
[I am glad that she is now in the United 
But I’m not glad that she spanned 
the ocean for the business of talking peace to 
one of the greatest peace-loving nations in 
the world. 

Her work for peace, it seems to me, could 
be employed to a more needed advantage in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, and Japan. 

Mort ABRAMSON 


States. 


Chicago, IIB 
7 


HENRY VIII: For some time I have been 
a subscriber: for News-WeEEK and _ shall 
doubtless so continue. Hence my letter .. ~ 
is not to be interpreted as one of those per- 
ennial dire threats to leave your magazine 
unread because of an occasional slip ... 

Nevertheless I am now constrained to 
write. In your issue of Jan. 2, on page 11, 
[ have found these words: “The Bishops’ at- 
tacks recalled wild reports that Edward con- 
templated leaving the Church of England— 
which Henry VIII founded four centuries 
ago, because the Pope wouldn’t let him dis- 
card his wife and marry a commoner... .” 

The main source of annoyance is the gra- 
tuitous assertion that Henry VIII “founded” 
the Church of England . . . There are about 
37,472,000 Anglicans throughout the world 
to whom your assertion is a grievous error. 
It is not that we are insulted thereby; rather 
we cannot but feel a genuine grief, a wound 
to the sensibilities, in noting that a reputable 
publication would assume that we could or 


would be members of a religious body 
founded by a mere human being (and such a 
one!) for a cause in which we do not be- 
lieve .. . You have a good paper, but please 
do not tread on toes or consciences. 
HEwITt B. VINNEDGE 
Dean 
Christ Cathedral 
Salina, Kan. 





® As a subscriber to your magazine [| insist 
that this error be corrected or an apology 
made... 
J. McNeaL WHEATLEY 
Rector 
Trinity Church 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


® So you too are still using that old fable 
that has been so long worn out ... The 
Anglican Church was not founded by Henry, 
but by our blessed Lord, and is now, as she 
ever was, one of the branches of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 
WILLIAM B. 
Delta Upsilon House 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, III. 


WILLOUGHBY 


® Don’t be silly. The Church of England 
was founded perhaps a thousand years be- 
fore Henry was born... 
Victor D. Cronk 
La Grange, IIl. 


® Your magazine is rendering a valuable 
service to those who want the week's news 
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PACIFIC 





The CHALLENGER, only ALL Coach 
and Pullman-Tourist Sleeping Car train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles—with 
through service to Portland, Ore.—is 
one of America’s most popular trains. 


There are many reasons for this pop- 
ularity. Delicious, low cost meals in the 
Coffee Shop Dining Car—breakfast 25c, 
luncheon 30c, dinner 35c; coaches ex- 
clusively for women and children; Regis- 
tered -Nurse-Stewardess service; free 
pillows and porter service;soft blue night 
lights; air-conditioning throughout. 


Low winter fares now in effect. Round 
trip in coaches, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
only $57.35;in Pullman Tourist Sleepers 
only $68.80 (berth extra). Six months 
return limit! 


This winter, toor from the West, use 
The CHALLENGER. You'll ride in 
comfort — you'll travel economically. 


Ask any Ticket Agent for full information, or write 


W. &. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 422 





Union Pacific Bidg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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As Much As $75,000,000 
Worth Of Radium 


HIS single x-ray tube produces as much radiation energy 

as would radium worth $75,000,000. This tube—one of 
several developed and built by G-E scientists—is helping 
medical science to make further and more rapid gains in the 
battle against disease. 


For more than 25 years, General Electric research scientists 
have led the steady improvement in x-ray development. From 
their work—with thousands of volts from giant transformers, 
with tanks of purified oil—have come better and ever better 
x-ray tubes. Physicians and surgeons have gained more com- 
pact and more powerful tools for diagnosis and therapy— 
better tools with which to safeguard your health. 


Other developments in the Research Laboratory, in Schenec- 
tady, also work for better health. There is the inductotherm, 
which permits medical science to produce, at will, curative 
fevers in the patient's body. There are sources of ultraviolet 
radiation for the treatment of rickets in children. And in all 
these aids to medicine, the results of years of scientific investi- 
gation are being applied to the relief of suffering, to the 
treatment of disease, to the improvement of the health and 
well-being of millions of people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


















as condensed and as unbiased as possible , . 
Because | feel this way I wish to protest. __ 
The Church of England existed many cen. 
turies before Henry VIII. 
G. W. BucHHo1z Jr. 
Rector 
Christ Church 
Bowling Green, Ky. 





® You will doubtless receive a number of 
communications concerning the egregious er- 
ror... The Church of England existed cen- 
turies before Henry VIII was born and did 
not finally sever all of its ties with the Pa- 
pacy until three successors of Henry had 
reigned over England. 
RoBert A. Macityi 
Rector 
St. John’s Church 
Lynchburg, Va. 


@ Incorrect and a mischievous untruth , 
The Anglican Church is one of the branches 
of the early Christian Church, with an un- 
broken history and ministry. 
EMILy B. GNAGEyY 
Secretary to Bishop Oldham 
Diocesan House 


Albany, N.Y. 





@ Thank God and the Church that all that 


is best in English morals stood like a rock 
against the onslaught of radical freebooters, 
and the memory of George V and the de. 
sires of Queen Mary and every God-fearing 
and God-loving family in England triumphed. 
Incidentally, Henry VIII did not found the 
Church of England . . . The continuity of 
the present Episcopate with the pre-Reforma- 
tion Bishops has been proved to the complete 
satisfaction of all open-minded historians 
DONALD McDouGa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





® Henry VIII's divorce was merely the oc- 
casion for the Church of England to re- 
nounce officially the supreme and absolute 
jurisdiction of the Pope in English affairs. 
Moreover this renunciation . . . was only 
one episode in a series . . . which restored 
to the Church of England its ancient auton- 
omy. If there was any one event which 
marked the actual break it was the Pope's 
excommunication of Elizabeth . . . Sorry 
to see NeEws-WEEK present myth with the 
serene absolutism of the dogmatist. 
H. RAtpu HIGGIns 
Rector 
St. Mark’s Church 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Henry VIII did not “found’’ the 
Church of England; he severed its ties with Rome. 


Tired of eighteen years as husband of Catherine of Ara-- 


gon and without a male heir, Henry sought annulment 
of his marriage that he might wed Anne Boleyn, maid- 
in-waiting at court. Pope Clement delayed decision. 
Henry then forced clergy to recognize him as head of 
the Church “‘as far as that is permitted by the law of 
Christ,”’ and the King’s creature Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, declared Catherine’s marriage null and 
void and union with Anne Boleyn legal. 

The Pope excommunicated Henry for adultery, 
whereupon the marrying monarch had Parliament de- 
clare the King to be the “only supreme head in earth 
of the Church of England.” This was but one step in 
the transition of the English. Church. Not until. the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth were present forms of the 
Church of England established. News-Weex regrets ¢ 
generalization which was neither complete history nor 
acceptable dogma. 

e 


TONGUE-RUNNING: Thank you for the 
three columns you published (Jan. 16) on 
Damon Runyon. How does Brisbane’s suc- 
cessor pronounce his odd-looking name? 
Is it Da-mon or is-it Dam-on? And his sur- 
name, how does it run over the tongue— 
Run-yon or Run-y-on? 

JAMEs C. MOFFETT 

Louisville, Ky. 


Editorial Note: Day-mon Run-yon. 
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ArrcH DroprerR: Last week the S. S. 
Pike Co. ordered Harold Illich, sky- 
writing pilot, to take off from Roose- 
velt Field, N.Y., fly over midtown 
Manhattan, and trace an ad for the 
National Aircraft Show. Illich followed 


a 
NEWSPHOTOS 





his chart: carefully, releasing smoke, 
diving, and zooming at just the right 
moments. But the chart was wrong. 
Result: against a perfect blue sky, New 
Yorkers saw the biggest typographical 
error in history: “AIR SOW.” 

BirTHDAY Suit: Ada Leonard, dark- 
eyed, Southern-born strip-tease dancer 
in a New York night club, filed suit to 
divorce Edward Brady. Her attorney, 
Philip R. Davis, explained: “She re- 
sents the fact that her husband doesn’t 
resent the fact that she’s doing this 
kind of work. Is that clear?” 

Let THere Be. Licut: Last Novem- 
ber, President Manuel Quezon ordered 
daylight-saving time instituted in the 
Philippine Islands. Last week he sud- 
denly canceled the decree. Groping 
about his room in the early-morning 
dark, he had stumbled and skinned his 
shin, 

Sport: Police in Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, investigated reports that the 
death rate in natives’ soccer matches 
was higher than in old tribal wars. In 
one game they found players carrying 
stone clubs, 6-inch nails, and sharp- 
ened sticks; 9 were equipped with 
razor blades, 7 with knives, 17 with 
broken bottles. 





ri , 34 ACME 
ACROBAT: At Palm Beach, Fla., Douglas 
Fairbanks showed his wife, the former 
Lady Sylvia Ashley, how he used to thrill 


movie fans: 
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| DONT GIVE A HOOT 
ABOUT ALL YOUR 


COLD TESTS... 










Listerine do for MY Sore Throat ? ” 






HEN your life is being made miser- 

able by acold, your interest in scien- 
tific facts about this disease is apt to be at 
low ebb. 


You want relief and you want it rapidly; 
and highest medical authorities say that 
neither can be promised with absolute cer- 
tainty. For no single remedy, whether it 
be vaccine, vitamin, drug, or treatment, 
has ever been proved infallible. 


Why Gargle With 
Listerine Antiseptic? 


Beginning in 1930, we opened an annual 
series of Clinical Cold Tests under medical 
supervision. This repeated research uncov- 
ered results which were definite and clear- 


cut: Those who gargled regularly with 


Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds 
..-and got rid of them faster...than 
non-garglers! 

Note that this does not mean that every 
gargler escaped colds entirely; or that you 
can. But note also that it does establish, as 
ascientific probability, the fact that you can 
materially cut down your chances of catch- 
ing cold...and materially reduce the sever- 
ity of the colds you do catch... by repeated 
daily gargling with Listerine Antiseptic. 


It is wise, therefore, to guard against the 
Common Cold and Simple Sore Throat by 
guarding against infection. Listerine helps 
you do so by sharply reducing on the sur- 
face of the mouth and throat, the germs 
associated with such illness. 


During bad weather or after exposure, 
gargle with Listerine Antiseptic at least 
several times a day. At the first threat of 
rawness in the throat, gargle every two 
hours. Prompt action may “abort” the 
cold and save you much needless suffering. 


If the condition continues without relief, 
be sure to consult your doctor. 


A Habit That Is Good For You 


For years, long before Listerine Antiseptic 
was ever advertised in national magazines 
or newspapers, many millions of bottles 
were purchased solely on the prescription 
of physicians. Dentists likewise directed 
patients to use Listerine in case of oral 
disorder. 


No one can say how many millions of 
these people have continued the regular use 
of Listerine as a daily hygienic habit. For, 
what else gives such a satisfying feeling of 
well-being in the mouth as Listerine? Just 
a swish, and the taint of food debris and 
smoking disappears. Tongue and teeth 
seem washed clean. Musty mouth gives 
way before the good clean taste of Listerine. 


This rinsing and gargling is good for you, 
too, because full-strength Listerine reduces 
surface germs to minimum. The actual 
bacterial reduction, in one series of labora- 
tory tests, averaged 92.9 per cent fifteen 
minutes after using Listerine. 

One caution: When you ask for Listerine 
Antiseptic, be sure you get Listerine, if you 
want the safe antiseptic with the pleasant 
taste. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO.,St. Louis, Mo. 










All surface germs which it reaches 
are almost instantly destroyed by 
full-strength Listerine Antiseptic. 
It kills not only one type of germ, 
or two; but any and all kinds 
associated with the Common Cold 
and Simple Sore Throat. And 
there are literally millions of 
such germs in the mouth. 
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Eicut reductions in about ten years have sub- 
stantially cut the cost of Long Distance telephone 
"service. 

The latest reduction in Long Distance rates 
became effective January 15. 

Many interstate rates, for calls of more than 42 
miles, are reduced. These reduc- 
tions apply to all day and to many 
night and all-day Sunday rates for 


Sample rates listed below indicate the downward 
trend during the last decade. Quality of trans- 
mission and speed of service have been markedly 


improved in the same period. The average time 
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required to establish a Long Dis- 


tance connection was over five min- 


utes in 1926 — is less than a minute 


and a half today. 


HOW LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN CUT 





AS THE RESULT OF 8 REDUCTIONS IN THE LAST 10 YEARS: 





such calls. 


The reductions for the first 


: % 
RATES FOR 3-MINUTE DAYTIME CALLS 


Station-to-Station 


Person-to-Person 





From 


three minutes range from 5c to $1, 


To 


January 15, 
1926 


Jan. 15, 
1937 


January 15, 
1926 


Jan. 15, 
1937 





Cleveland 
New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Boston 
Baltimore 
New York 


depending on distance. 

It costs less now to do business 
in distant cities—quickly, person- 
ally. It’s easier for far-apart friends 


to keep in close touch. 


Detroit 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Washington 
Asheville 
Nashville 
Dallas 

New Orleans 
Sait.Lake City 
San Francisco 





$ .65 
1.35 
1.70 
2.50 
3.15 
4.15 
5.05 
8.60 


* Night and all-day Sunday rates are still lower. 





8 .50 
B85 
1.00 
1.30 
1.55 
1.95 
2.30 
3.75 
5.00 
6.50 





$ .80 
1.65 
2.10 
3.10 
3.90 
§.15 
6.30 

10.75 

14.85 

20.60 





$ .70 
1.20 
1.35 
1.75 
2.05 
2.60 
3.00 
4.75 
6.75 
8.75 
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FLOOD: Cities and Men Crawl Out of Mud in Ohio Valley; 


Fate of Mississippi Lowlanders Rests on Army’s Levee System 


Estimated dead, 400; property loss, 
$400,000,000. 

No figures could tally the Ohio Val- 
ley’s woe last week as a record flood 
crest surged toward the Mississippi. Be- 
hind, inland seas rolled back from 
800,000 gutted. homes. Cincinnati and 
Louisville sloughed in slime and wreck- : JM LOUISVILLE 
age. Hundreds of thousands—many in 
crowded relief halls—endured innumer- 
able small agonies and the fears of dis- 
aster-borne epidemics. Paducah, Ky., 
Irvin S. Cobb’s storied town, surren- 
dered utterly; even before the crest 
swept in, nearly all the city’s 33,000 had 
filed. Riverside towns in southwestern 
Indiana shared Paducah’s miseries. 

At Cairo, Ill., where the Ohio and 
the Mississippi join, sleepless thousands 
reared an 8-mile box of wood, dirt, and 
sandbags along the top of a concrete 
wall, 60 feet high, which would shield 
Cairo from any ordinary flood. Mon- 
day, a flood risen beyond all calculations 
lapped at the wall’s crown, strained the 
temporary topping, and threatened an- 
nihilation to a city already abandoned 
by all except the hardy and the foolish. 

Below Cairo, the United States pre- 
pared for the possible evacuation of 
some 500,000 residents of the Mississip- 
pi’s alluvial basin. Hills and highlands 

some near the river’s banks, some 50 
miles east or west—border the river’s 
1,000 curving miles between Cairo and 
New Orleans. The greatest conceivable 
catastrophe might inundate all this area 
(shaded on map); this week 60,000,000,- 
000 tons of water rolling down from the 
Ohio menaced much of it. At some 
points—such as Memphis, Tenn.—bluffs 
slope to the river’s edges and form nat- 
ural levees; elsewhere earthen banks 
sodded with bermuda grass line the 
river. 

Since the floods of 1927, army engi- 
neers have spent $270,000,000 on a vast 
levee and spillway system designed 
against a rise 25 per cent higher than 
that of ten years ago. This week engi- 
neers and 125,000 workmen nursed 
weak spots in the levees (dash lines on 
map; detail photo at right). 

Last week the 131,000-acre New Ma- 
drid floodway was deliberately opened 
to the river—to lighten pressure on 
Cairo’s wall. Near the valley’s south- 
erly end, New Orleans might be saved 
similarly by diverting part of the Mis- 
sissippi’s floods through Bonnet Carre 
spillway into Lake Pontchartrain and 
the Gulf. 
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INTERNATIO 
The flood strained hearts as well as levees 


WIDE WORLD Last week a Niagara Falls (N.Y.) Red 
Relief: Night lights burned at the White House Cross worker opened .a satchel, found a <a 
baby’s outfit, and exclaimed: ‘Why, this is ty 
perfectly new. ‘Yes,’ said the donor, ‘it was 4 
made by my wife, but she:and the baby died. ae 
I kept these things ten years, but now I be- 
lieve these people need them.’ 4 

To help ‘these people’-—676,176 homeless 
in eleven States—the National Red Cross 
had collected $8,319,500. President Roose- % 
velt put a White House staff on 24-hour duty 5. 
and prepared to ask for a special flood-relief ‘ 
and rehabilitation appropriation. 

New York, Philadelphia, and other cities 
dispatched police, medical, and relief details 
to flood-zone points. Coast Guardsmen came 
from New York and Chicago. Memphis, 
Tenn., safe on its high bluffs, harbored thou- 
sands of Eastern Arkansas and Southern 
Missouri refugees in schools and tents. 

On Memphis’ cobbléstened water front, the 
river gauge rose to a new high—and the Ohio 
crest, sweeping downward 90 miles a day, had 
yet to reach the Mississippi. 


Coast Guardsmen set out for inland seas 





INTERNATIONAL 


Philadelphia police flew to Louisville’s aid 


U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 
Cincinnati: Lunken Airport 
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Act of God: Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


PICTURES, INC. 
Where away, sailor? 
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WIDE WORLD 


Engineers’ dynamite opened the New Madrid floodway 
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UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 


Cats, cattle, and dogs: They stand and wait 


Life goes on, even in flood time. a 
Many a lowland farmer cussed the river, Mic 
herded his cattle to a levee—usually fear 
the nearest high ground—and led his body 
family to some human refuge, certain sum 
he’d come back after the water was gone. bloo 

It was harder for city folk, unused to 
river whims. Beleaguered thousands 
drank sparsely rationed water, hauled 
in by tank car. Even Cincinnati, well 
on the way to recovery, had to wait un- 
til midweek for a normal water supply. 

Louisville's Mayor pleaded with sight- 
seers to stay away and quarantined 8 
square miles unfit for habitation. 





UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 
Tank cars brought water to watery cities 
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Louisville: Some of 200,000 refugees . . . and a lost lady 
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* T R I K E ¢ G.M. Moves to Oust Sit-Downers, 


More Talks Fail, and Armed Workers Await ‘The Call’ 


The girl with the tubercular lung, the 
red beret, and the brown, burning eyes 
should have known better. Her doctor 
had warned her to “take it easy,” and 
she had two children to care for at 
home. 

But caution was no word for Mrs. 
Genora Johnson, 23. Through the cold, 
windy streets of Flint, Mich., she scur- 
ried last week, mobilizing other wom- 
enfolk of General Motors strikers in an 
“Emergency Brigade.” 

Paul Gallico, short-story writer and 
New York Daily News reporter, teased 
her a little: doubtless her troop would 
just egg on the men if battle blazed 
again in Flint? 

“When the call comes,” she retorted, 
“we'll be armed with anything we can 
lay hold of, to throw or hit with. We'll 
be fighting right alongside the men, 
the way those Spanish girls did!” 


GALL: Flint and many another city 
—Detroit, Saginaw, and Bay City, 
Mich.; Anderson, Ind., Atlanta, Ga.— 
fearfully awaited “the call.” Every- 
body knew that if it came, it might 
summon thousands to warfare more 
bloody than the riots which consigned 
sixteen to a Flint hospital three weeks 
ago. 

Strikes had arrayed union thousands 
against General Motors Corp.—and 
against non-union thousands. Thirty 
days of enforced, wageless idleness had 
galled non-strikers to the fighting point. 
Repeated failures to bring the corpo- 
ration’s officialdom into conference with 
John L. Lewis, his Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, and the affiliated 
United Automobile Workers, whipped 
up the strikers’ fervor. One Michigan 
official found the outlook “simply mur- 
derous.” 

Inside two General Motors plants at 
Flint, sit-downers crammed blackjacks 
into hip pockets; stacks of door hinges 
also stood ready for hurling hands. In 
many Michigan homes, men swabbed 
gun barrels and piled ax handles. 

Pickets waged their second skirmish 
of the week with Detroit police. At 
Anderson, non-strikers mobbed a union 
hall and mauled four organizers. “Loy- 
al” G.M. workers drove half a dozen 
union leaders from Bay City; and the 
hapless six ran into more anti-union 
Violence at Saginaw: escorted to Flint 
by State police, four were injured when 
a car rammed their taxi. 

Loyalist delegations besieged Michi- 
gan’s harried young Governor, Frank 
Murphy, demanding that he send Na- 
tional Guardsmen against the strikers. 
Murphy remembered that the Flint Al- 
liance, an organization of businessmen 
and G.M. workers, had scuttled his 
peace moves last fortnight by interpos- 
ing in pending union-G.M. negotiations, 
and he replied with a series of bitter 
lectures: 


“You came here to put me on the 
spot. Had it not been for the Flint Al- 
liance, all General Motors employes 
would likely be back to work today... 
I want no inflammatory actions to bring 
the militia actively into this dispute... 

“This is a skillful, vicious, and sinis- 
ter move to force me to use force . 
Picture it all together and you see the 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Sit-downers kept blackjacks in 
hip pockets and trained for war 


sinister work of agents provocateurs. 
General Motors officials tell me they are 
not responsible. I hope they are not, 
but I am going to find out... 

“The President is working on this 
problem. The Secretary of Labor is 
working on it. You people ought not 
to interfere with or embarrass ... a 
government that is doing all it can to 
work this thing out peacefully.” 


‘MISTAKE’: Washington events hard- 
ly justified the Governor’s faith. The 
capital and the country witnessed a 
tragicomedy of error, recrimination, 
and pointless maneuver. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
had failed to wheedle General Motors 
and union spokesmen into a peace con- 


ference; last week she invoked an old 


statute which empowers her to com- 
mand the joint presence of industrial 
disputants. 

But she may do no more than com- 
mand; she cannot enforce her “invita- 
tions.” Lewis, loudly anxious to negoti- 
ate, accepted her bid. Alfred P. Sloan, 
G.M.’s president, declined for the rea- 
son which had prompted his refusal to 
meet Lewis before: “We must decline 
to negotiate further with the union 
while its representatives [sit-down 
strikers] continue to hold our plants 
unlawfully.” 

Labor’s snubbed lady retaliated at a 
press conference: ‘“‘An episode like this 
must explain to the American people 
and make it clear why the workers can’t 
trust General Motors. I still feel that 
General Motors has made one of the 
greatest mistakes of its life...” 

“Does the President know that you 
are giving General Motors hell?” a re- 
porter queried. 

“I am not giving them hell, but the 
President knows nothing about what 
I am saying.” 

Mr. Roosevelt spoke for himself—and 
recaptured the impartiality of a father 
who beats all his children. Four days 
before, he had smacked Lewis after the 
C.1.0.’s leader called upon the admin- 
istration to.pay~its campaign debt to 
labor by fighting General Motors with 
“every legal means.” 

Last week the President seized the 
chance to slap at Sloan: “I told them 
—all the visitors here today—that I was 
not only disappointed in the refusal of 
Mr. Sloan to come to Washington, but 
that I regarded it as a very unfortunate 
decision on his part.” 

That delighted Lewis: “Conditions on 
the battle front are eminently satis- 
factory from our standpoint.” 

From Miss Perkins’ standpoint, con- 
ditions remained eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. Three days later, she spent a long 
afternoon in secret conference with 
Sloan. He was snuffling with a head- 
throbbing cold, but what he said seemed 
to please Madam Secretary; she hinted 
that peace was in sight. 

That night, Sloan telephoned her from 
New York. Just after midnight Miss 
Perkins called in reporters again. Nerv- 
ously she rat-a-tatted a pencil against 
her desk; tears welled in her eyes. 

“I was terribly-shocked to learn from 
Mr. Sloan that he would not carry out 
his agreement to . .. resume efforts 
at negotiations. I had his word when 
he left here this afternoon ... He ran 
out on me... Really, it was not what 
one would expect from a man in his 
position.” 

In New York, Sloan indignantly de- 
nied that he had broken a promise: he 
had agreed only to talk with his associ- 
ates and to let Miss Perkins know next 
day whether he would reopen negoti- 
ations. 

“How the Secretary could have un- 
derstood that any agreement could have 
been reached with her... is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

A statement from Sloan to General 
Motors workers held out no hope of 
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peace. G.M. clung to its insistence that 
the Flint sit-downers evacuate before 
talks start: “We propose to demon- 
strate that these trespassers, who have 
seized our plants and who have taken 
from you the privilege of working, have 
not the right to do so.” 

Monday, General Motors began its 
“demonstration.” In a move fraught 
with the possibilities of conflict, the 
corporation asked a Flint court to 
order the strikers out of the plants. 


® This week General Motors directors 
voted holders of 42,840,000 shares of 
common stock a 25-cent per share div- 
idend—G.M.’s lowest quarterly pay- 
ment in two years. 


SEAMEN: West Coast Strikers Go 
Down to Sea Again in Ships 


In San Francisco’s City Hall, Mayor 
Angelo J. Rossi last week faced com- 
mittees of maritime strikers and ship- 
owners. Since Oct 29, when 40,000 of- 
ficers, longshoremen, seamen, engi- 
neers, radio operators, firemen, cooks, 
and stewards left their jobs to force 
more favorable union contracts, 230 
idle ships had clogged the Golden Gate 
and other Pacific ports. The West 
Coast’s fishing, lumber, and fruit in- 
dustries, thrown into stagnation by the 
lack of water transport, already had 
lost $650,000,000; strikers themselves 
were forgoing $250,000 daily in wages. 
Suddenly Rossi tired of quibbling. 
“Open the port of San Francisco now, 
or we will open it in our own way!” 
he roared. , 
Just what “our own way” would be, 
Rossi didn’t say. But the Maritime 
Federation of the Pacific, a coalition of 
the seven striking unions, was con- 
. vinced that something should be done. 
Strikers and strikebreakers had be- 
gun cracking each other’s heads. Two 
days previously, Atlantic and Gulf port 
seamen, who struck three months ago 
against their leaders’ wishes, had run 
out of funds and gone back to work. 
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FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEY FROM WIDE WORLD 


FREE Port: To help the American merchant marine boost its business, Congress three 
years ago authorized establishment of free ports—where goods sent here for transshipment 
abroad might be held free of the bonding charges usually imposed to prevent smuggling. 
Feb. 1, Federal customs inspectors and New York City Dock Department officials opened 
the first such zone (outlined in photo) at Stapleton, Staten Island. Example of traffic 
through the port: Australian sausage skins may enter, get stuffed with American meat, and 


move on to Canadian stomachs. 





Soon after Rossi’s ultimatum, ship- 
pers and workers began making conces- 
sions. Only Harry Bridges, longshore- 
men’s spokesman and district president 
of the Maritime Federation, remained 
stubborn. “I can end this strike to- 
night,” he bragged at a mass meeting, 
“but what good would that do the sail- 
ors? They still have the Copeland Act 
to overcome.” (Seamen feared the act’s 
provision for numbered employment- 
record books would enable shippers to 
blacklist union members.) 

Harry Lundeberg, Norwegian-born 
leader of the Sailors Union of the Pa- 
cific, then knocked Bridges’ last prop 
from under him. He agreed to ignore 
the Copeland Act until it goes into ef- 
fect. Feb. 20. 

By the week end final agreements 
awaited only a rank-and-file: referen- 
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WIDE WORLD 


Arbitration and cracked heads sent striking longshoremen back to work 





dum. The unions won their major de- 
mands: union control of hiring halls; 
an eight-hour day or less; cash pay in- 
stead of time off for overtime; and 
union recognition. Owners retained the 
right to hire non-union officers, but 
granted higher wages. Firemen, cooks, 
and stewards must still decide whether 
to return to work pending arbitration 
of wages and hours. 


Union spokesmen promised a favor- 
able vote by Wednesday, and an official 
ending of the walkout on Thursday. In 
that event, only 300 seamen in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Mobile, Ala., Providence, R.I., 
and Houston, Texas, will be left on strike. 


e 
COHAN: Broadway Flag Waver 
Awarded Gold Disk for a Song 


Over there, over there, 

Send the word, send the word 
over there, 

That the Yanks are coming, the 
Yanks are coming, 

The drums rum-tumming ev’ry- 
where... 


In 1917, George M. Cohan composed 
the march that whipped up more war 
enthusiasm than a thousand recruiting 
officers’ pointing fingers. As a “ges- 
ture of appreciation ... in recognition 
of his services to his country,” and since 
it involved “no expense to speak of,” 
Congress last June voted Broadway’s 
flag-waving song-and-dance man a 
medal of honor. 

A Deficiency Appropriations Bill, 
passed last week by the House, includ- 
ed expenses for the 3-inch disk. Mary 
M. O’Reilly, Assistant Director of the 
Mint, asked $325 for gold; $300 for the 
die; $500 for the sculptor; and $100 for 
incidentals. Total: $1,225. 

The price is slightly under par. 
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Charles Lindbergh, Lincoln Ellsworth, 
Roald: Amundsen, and’ Umberto Nobile 
receivéd $1,500 medals. In Lindbergh’s 
case, the mint struck off 1,600 bronze 
copies and sold them at $1 each. 


® President Roosevelt last week ac- 
cepted a present from the State of Ar- 
kansas. As an aftermath of the State’s 
centennial celebration, Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson gave him a specially de- 
signed half dollar—bearing the profile 
of Senator Joseph T. Robinson. 


Senators. Hear 


SPIES: About 
Stool Pigeons in Labor Unions 


John Jones, an unemployed electrical 


worker, spots a want ad in a New York " 
newspaper. The qualifications seem to 


fit him, so he sends application and 
references to the Moonbeam Magneto 
Corp. He gets an interview, but no job. 

A month later, Moonbeam tells him 
to call again, and Jones goes through 
another interview. Then he is told to 
report to the Sunshine Electrical Corp. 
in Boston; Sunshine is hiring. 

Odd things happen. Sunshine’s fore- 
men pluck him out of a long line of job 
hunters. Moonbeam sends him a check 
for travel expenses, and in an offhand 
way suggests he report anything inter- 
esting about the Sunshine plant; if he 
does, he will get a bonus. 

Before long John Jones realizes what 
he has become: a spy, watching and 
reporting labor activity. Vaguely he 
knows Sunshine has been paying Moon- 
beam-—really a detective agency—to 
recruit men like himself and to find out 
what labor has up its sleeve. 

If Jones needs self-respect more than 
money, he quits. More often he decides 
self-respect isn’t worth the price. So 
he pals with other workers, listens to 
agitators, joins unions, and even runs 
for union office. Every word he hears, 
every man connected with workers’ 
rganizations, he reports to his bosses. 


Fever: Last week in Washington, 
the detailed story of hundreds of John 





Joneses received attention. Ex-spies, 
union leaders, and officials of such 
agencies as the imaginary Moonbeam 
firm trooped into a tiny room in the 
Senate Office Building to tell a Senate 
subcommittee about labor espionage. 


The automobile industry bore most 
of the committee’s attack. Chairman 
Robert M. La Follette Jr. of Wisconsin, 
running a 102-degree temperature, 
coughed caustic questions at James H. 
Smith, flashily dressed president of 
Cleveland’s Corporations Auxiliary Co. 
The firm, Smith said, had 275 operatives 
working in some 500 factories. In four 
years, Chrysler, General Motors, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, Texas Corporation, 
Radio Corp. of America, Kelvinator, 
Quaker Oats, and others had paid 
$1,750,000 for his company’s services. 
Smith himself drew a $75,000 annual 
salary. 

Corporations Auxiliary’s general 
manager, Dan G. Ross, burly, gray- 
haired ex-Pinkerton detective, ex- 
plained that 30 or 40 agents were work- 
ing in Chrysler plants, “calling the at- 





ACME 


Ross, Smith, Frankensteen, and Weckler spoke of espionage 










KEYSTONE, WIDE WORLD 


George M. Cohan, $1,225; Charles Lindbergh, $1,500 


tention of the client to all sources of 
dissatisfaction so that they may be re- 
moved.” He preferred not to call them 
spies; their work was hampered by 
“the mean and narrow conception of it 
as detective work.” 

Then Herman L. Weckler, formerly 
in charge of Chrysler’s labor relations 
and- now vice president and general 
manager of the Chrysler-owned De 
Soto plant, expounded his viewpoint. 

La Follette: “What would you say if 
a Chrysler official, for pay, should di- 
vulge some of your technical secrets 
to a competitor?” 

Weckler: “I think it would be ter- 
rible.” 

La Follette: “And you justify labor 
spies! I want your honest view as a 
man.” 

Weckler: “A lot of the information 
is matters the unions would be glad to 
have us know. It all depends on the 
use made of the information. In order to 
build up an organization it is necessary 
to have a lot of information on what is 
going on.” 

A former Chrysler employe told how 
agents had worked on him. Richard 
Frankensteen, hulking ex-football star 
of Dayton University and now a United 
Automobile Workers organizer in De- 
troit, found in 1935 that a fellow 
worker calling himself John C. An- 
drews echoed his labor opinions. They 
became friends. One Summer they va- 
cationed with their families at Lake 
Orion. Andrews’ “millionaire uncle” 
joined them, and insisted upon paying 
lavish entertainment bills. Last week 
Frankensteen heard Andrews identified 
as L-392, a Corporations Auxiliary spy. 
The vacation, arranged because Frank- 
ensteen’s “attitude puzzled the plant 
manager,” cost Chrysler $1,152.71. 

Frankensteen turned to Weckler: “I 
think men of the type of Mr. Weckler 
... are worse than dope peddlers. They 
say they are decent citizens. I say 
they are not. Workmen in the Chrysler 
plants will no longer work with that 
type of people.” 

Before the week ended, La Follette’s 
cold forced him into Emergency Hos- 
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pital, where he had plenty of time to 
worry about his committee’s finances. 
Last Spring the National Labor Re- 
lations Board handed the Senate moun- 
tains of evidence on espionage and 
urged an investigation. La Follette 
agreed to handle it, but got only a 
$15,000 appropriation—far from enough 
to finance a thorough inquiry. So far 
the committee has skimped along by 
borrowing NLRB, WPA, PWA, and 
Justice Department agents. 

While the Wisconsin Progressive 
sneezed, coughed, and worried, the 
House handed him another slap. As a 
rider to the Deficiency Appropriations 
Bill, the lower chamber passed an 
amendment prohibiting use of emer- 
gency agencies’ personnel by Con- 
gressional investigating committees. 
Unless Congress grants the $50,000 he 
now demands, La Follette’s committee 
must fold up soon after next week’s 
scheduled hearings on espionage in 
General Motors plants. 


TVA: ‘Napoleonic Madcap’ Wins 
Tilt With a Mannerly Scholar 


“In the great opportunity for service 
in the solution of the power issue, there 
is danger of attracting people who are 
ruled by a Napoleonic complex...” 


When Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
published that statement in The New 
York Times last month, the informed 
accepted it as his appraisal of his fel- 
low director, David E. Lilienthal. 

It was news neither to TVA nor to 
the White House that grave, scholarly 
Chairman Morgan considered the lively 
Lilienthal an ambitious madcap; nor 
that Lilienthal thought Morgan a well- 
meaning fuddyduddy. Last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had to deal with the 
pair’s recurrent hostility—and in so far 
as he chose at all, he favored Na- 
poleon. 


MANNERS: Their mutual distrust has 
flowered since 1933, when they and 





HARRIS & EWING 
Chairman Morgan: Compromise 


WIDE WORLD 

La Follette’s fever spurted 
their third colleague—hard-working 
Harcourt Morgan, sometimes called 
“the forgotten director” by TVA’s per- 
sonnel—launched the New Deal’s power 
and social experiment in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

“A.E.”—the chairman’s nickname in 
TVA—thought the authority should go 
slowly in its raids upon private utilities’ 
customers; that compromise was wiser 
than annihilation; that “the manner in 
which we achieve our ends may have a 
more enduring influence ... than the 
ends we may achieve.” 

Lilienthal wasted no time on man- 
ners. A disciple of Senator George W. 
Norris and the Wisconsin La Follettes, 
he worked on one principle: sock ’em. 
He talked loud and often about utility 
iniquities, stimulated municipal power 
systems, and inspired some spectacular 
rate reductions. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 
Signed bill continuing Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. until June 30, 1939. 
Appointed James W. Gerard, former Am- 


bassador to Germany, Special Ambassador 
to coronation of George VI. 

Signed bill extending Presidential power to 
devalue the dollar and to maintain $2,000,- 
000 stabilization fund. 

Appointed Carl McFarland, Montana, As- 
sistant Attorney General, succeeding Harry 
W. Blair, resigned. 

Named WPA administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins coordinator of flood-relief activities 
by six Federal agencies. 

SENATE: 

Passed bill providing crop-production loans 
of $50,000,000; sent it to President. 

Confirmed appointment of Milburn L. Wil- 


son, Montana, as Under-Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, succeeding Rexford G. Tugwell, 


resigned; and Harry lL. Brown, Georgia, 
to succeed Wilson as Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, 

HOUSE: 


Passed $899,227,000 Deficiency Appropria- 
tions Bill carrying $790,000,000 in relief 
funds; sent it to Senate. 

Passed bill placing first, second, and third 
class postmasters under civil service; sent 
it to Senate. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 28) 


re FOR err ee $55,599,735.47 
MPOMGUEUTOS oc ccccccdedseccaes $107,166,567.17 
SO ch cases 925004 oh acon’ $1,730,782,644.66 
Deficit, fiscal’ year...........- $1,730,238,852.08 
eee: (ONE ecccteucices «OUR $34,505, 809,843.65 


"Official news not reported eisewhere in department. 
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Last February, the hard-pressed 
utilities lost their fight in the Supreme 
Court to squelch TVA’s power pro- 
gram. Last May they asked the Fed- 
eral courts to halt extension of TVA 
lines pending more litigation, and in 
December Federal Judge John Gore of 
Nashville complied. 


Behind all the scrapping, TVA and 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corp.— 
owner of some of TVA’s private com- 
petitors in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia—had worked out a business 
arrangement whereby C. & S. bought 
surplus power generated at TVA’s Nor- 
ris and Wilson Dams. In the last half 
of 1936, private companies paid $700,000 
for 500,700,000 TVA kilowatt hours. 

Morgan wanted to expand this co- 
operative understanding into a pool of 
public and private power facilities, di- 
viding the valley into zones where each 
would be safe from the other’s competi- 
tion, so long as rates were reasonable. 
Lilienthal wanted to sell his power sur- 
plus, but he wanted no hamstrings on 
TVA expansion. 


Last Fall, Mr. Roosevelt set up an 
informal committee, representing gov- 
ernment and utilities, to devise a pool- 
ing arrangement along Morgan lines. 
Last week he suddenly abandoned the 
discussions—on the ground that the 
December injunction “precludes a joint 

. arrangement.” 

Headlines hailed the decision as a 
Lilienthal victory and a possible pre- 
lude to the chairman’s resignation. 
Sober second thought tempered this 
conclusion; the President had simply 
postponed a Morgan-Lilienthal show- 
down and had left the whole thing up 
to Congress and a national power-policy 
committee preparing to report this 
month. 

Commonwealth’s president and Mor- 
gan’s friend, Wendell L. Willkie, ex- 
pressed pained surprise; the utilities’ 
suit had been filed long before the Presi- 
dent began the power-pool conferences. 

“I am unable to understand,” Willkie 
said, “how the temporary injunction 
precludes ... the working out of a per- 
manent solution.” 





ACME 


Director Lilienthal: Sock ’em! 
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GERMAN Y 3 Hitler Reviews 4 Years’ Struggle, 


1937: ‘Surprises are over ... 


June 28, 1919. In the Versailles Pal- 
ace’s Hall of Mirrors, victors and van- 
quished assembled. Five years to the 
day had passed since the assassina- 
tion of Franz Ferdinand, Austro-Hun- 
garian heir, at Sarajevo. 

In the glittering hall where 48 years 
earlier Wilhelm I had become first Ger- 
man Emperor, Berlin’s nervous hollow- 
cheeked representatives signed his- 
tory’s most humiliating document. As 
chief artificer of the Versailles Treaty, 
Premier Georges Clemenceau hoped to 
keep the Reich in submission for a 
century. Furthermore, the _ so-called 
Tiger of France made the Germans 
shoulder-high to rats by forcing them 
to assume full guilt for starting the 
war. 

I hereby solemnly annul this signa- 
ture, extorted from an impotent gov- 
ernment. 

Last week, on the fourth anniversary 
of his rise to power, Adolf Hitler thus 
crowned an accomplished fact: aboli- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty as an in- 
strument of diplomacy between Ger- 
many and the rest of the world. The 
741 Reichstag Deputies gathered in 
Berlin’s Kroll Opera House to hear 
him, and the 66,000,000 Germans who 
Suspended their normal activities for 
four hours to drink in his voice from 
the air, knew this. But their big thrill 
came with the Fuehrer’s opening sen- 
tence: 

Men!...Four years have passed... 


It was a hysterical: mob that tram- 
pled the Wilhelmplatz flower beds Jan. 


Offers to Cooperate With All Nations Save Russia 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


30, 1933, lighting the Berlin midnight 
with torches. After half a generation 
of despair a prophet had risen: Adolf 
Hitler, who now appeared at a win- 
dow of the Chancellery—which Hero- 
President von Hindenburg had just 
turned over to him. “Give me four 
years, then judge!” Hitler cried. “If 
I fail, then—you can crucify me!” 

When I took power I had the bitter 
duty to restore its honor to a nation that 
had been a pariah for fifteen years. 

The Versailles Treaty called on Ger- 
many to pay the Allies, every year for 
35 years, a minimum sum of $750,- 
000,000. This impossible burden caused 
the inflated mark to collapse in 1923— 
when any block of houses in Berlin 
could have been purchased for $5 
American money. 

Unable to collect money, France sent 
troops into the rich Ruhr coal and 
iron basin; they remained there until 
the following year, when Germany 
pledged its railroads as security for 
future payments. But, just as Ger- 
many began to get on its feet economi- 
cally, the Great Depression set in. By 
1932 one-third of Germany’s workers— 
6,000,000 men—were out of work. 

In those days patronizing French edi- 
tors liked to deride an Austrian-born 
loony-man named Hitler—a sort of 
clown who, believe it or not, aspired to 
lead the German people. 

No one had a greater right to speak 
in the name of the people than I. 

In 1919 Hitler had been a sloppy, ob- 
scure corporal, still dazed from four 
years in German trenches. In 1923 he 





1933: ‘Give me four years .. - 


tried to set up a military dictatorship 
in Munich. The regular army blasted 
this putsch, and Hitler spent six 
months in jail. He wrote “Mein Kampf,” 
setting down the broad lines of his po- 
litical program and, before leaving jail, 
converted his keepers to Naziism. In 
April, 1932, when he ran for President 
against the doddering von Hindenburg, 
he obtained 13,400,000 votes. 

The following year Hitler’s increas- 
ing popularity caused Hindenburg to 
make him Chancellor. The Reichstag 
fire of February, 1933, for which the 
majority of Germans to this day blame 
fiendish agents of Moscow, helped to 
cinch Hitler’s position. : 

It was necessary to reform the na- 
tion ... even through the shedding of 
blood and life. 


Hundreds of young Germans, feeling 
they had nothing to live for, had taken 
to vice. Hitler prohibited rouge—to 
both sexes—and preached the upright, 
woodland life. Communists took ad- 
vantage of chaos to harry industrial 
districts. Brown Shirts shot them 
down. And there were traitors. On 
the morning of June 30, 1934, Hitler 
flew to Munich, where he consulted 
hurriedly with a small group of de- 
termined men. By morning Capt. 
Ernst Roehm, dynamic organizer of 
the 2,500,000-man Brown Shirt army, 
and hundreds of other Nazis suspected 
of overambition lay dead. 


The outside world still has not 
grasped the spiritual foundation of the 

. revolution . .. Our race theories 
will change the course of mankind. 


July 15, 1935, dense crowds sought 
relief from the heat on cafe terraces 
along the Kurfuerstendamm. Sudden- 
ly brown-clad strong men surged into 
Berlin’s gayest street. Swinging black- 
jacks and crying “Death to the Jews!” 
they brought. the Great Persecution to 
a climax. 


Restoration of ... honor found ez- 
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pression in conscription ... the air 
force... the navy ...TI wish to an- 
nounce that the era of so-called sur- 
prises has ended. 

The “‘surprises’’—defiant violations of 
the peace treaty—occurred on week 
ends, chiefly on Saturuay. Mar. 16, 1935, 
Hitler decreed compulsory one-year 
military service. Mar. 7 last year, he 
moved 20,000 troops into the “forever 
demilitarized” Rhineland. Aug. 24, he 
raised military service to two years, in- 
creasing the Reichswehr to 800,000— 





SOVFOTO 
Ulrich: ‘Don’t call me comrade!’ 


world’s largest after the Soviet’s stand- 
ing army of 1,300,000. 

Henceforth, Germany will share in 
settling European problems ... As to 
France ... there are no humanly con- 
ceivatle points of dispute, and there 
can be none. The government also has 
assured Belgium and Holland that it is 
prepared to ... guarantee their in- 
violability. 

In fear of German aggression, 
France, Britain, and Russia have re- 
vived in fact, if not in name, the 
mutual-protection understandings that 
encircled the Reich of Wilhelm II. Last 
week Adolf Hitler sought to reassure 
all these nations but one: 

If Europe does not awake from the 
chaos of Bolshevist infection ... I 
fear... good will . . . will decrease 

Any agreement with Bolshevist 
Russia would be valueless ... We shall 
defend ourselves from a pest which 
tried to make the same desert of our 
country as it has done in Spain. 

Two weeks ago Foreign Secretary 
Eden warned in the House of Com- 
mons: “If any foreign power... thinks 
it is going to dominate Spain, it is mis- 
taken.” Last week Berlin and Rome, 
replying to a British note, agreed to a 
ban on foreign volunteers to either side 
in Spain. 

Germany’s attitude toward Spain is 
not dictated by colonial aspirations 

We built up a colonial empire 
without. robbing anyone ... It was 
taken away from us ... Demand for 
the colonies’ return will always be re- 
newed. 


The Versailles Treaty mandated Ger- 
many’s 1,000,000 overseas. square miles 
to France, Britain, and Japan. Though 
last August Hitler launched a four- 
year program to make the Reich self- 
sustaining, Economics Minister Schacht 
afterwards gave out a warning: starved 
for raw materials and foodstuffs, Ger- 
many must receive colonial concessions 
“or explode.” Two weeks ago France 
and Britain offered to help the Reich 
economically so long as it promised to 
be a good boy. Reply: 

I cannot build the German people’s 
future on assurances from foreign 


statesmen ... Perhaps I am expressing 
some mistrust of the British Foreign 
Minister... . I cannot help that ...I1 


cannot judge the future of Europe as 
optimistically as Mr: Eden seems to be- 
lieve he can. 

Few gathered to watch the Fuehrer 
leave the opera house. A north wind 
whipped the streets with a fine, dry 
snow that felt like needles. Across the 
rest of Europe cut one of the worst 
blizzards in ten years. 


U.S.S.R.: Chorus 
Supports Stars in Treason Show 


of Wreckers 


An early morning stroller in the Bois 
de Boulogne heard shots and glimpsed 
a form scampering off through the 
trees. Near by he found a man with two 
bullet holes in his skull. 

Paris police last week identified the 
victim as Dimitri Navashine, 48, econo- 
mist; branch manager of the Soviet 
State Bank from 1925 until he quar- 
reled with the Reds in 1930; close friend 
of Gregory Sokolnikoff, ex-Ambassador 
to London, and Gregory Piatakoff, for- 
mer Vice Commissar of Heavy Industry. 

Navashine had intended to lecture 
Paris Russians this week on the evils 
of Josef Stalin’s administration. Had 
he lived, he might have tried to explain 
the amazing confessions of Sokolnikoff 
and Piatakoff, on trial for their lives in 
Moscow. 


WRECKERS: The former Bolshevik of- 
ficials—-with Karl Radek, world-quoted 
journalist, and fourteen others—went 
before the Supreme Military Court two 
weeks ago on charges of trying tc over- 
throw the Stalin regime. Like the six- 
teen party charter members similarly 
tried and executed last August, the de- 
fendants eagerly confessed plotting with 


. . . It blew them all to hell.” Further, 
Shestoff said he “arranged” a bank rob- 
bery: “We got 125,000 rubles for the 
cause ...I also directed a conspiracy 
to kill the Heavy Industry Commissar.” 

But he was taking too much credit. 
Another engineer, N. I. Muraloff, with 
bristling gray mustache and goatee, 
leaped up: “Shestoff lies! "Twas I who 
ordered the assassination of Gregory 
Ordjonikidze!” 

After that came the turn of Vladimir 
Volfidovich Arnold, a small man with 
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Radek: ‘I beg your pardon .. 


the looks of a sheep and the history of 
a wolf. He gleefully admitted being a 
bastard and added: “All my actions also 
have been illegitimate, but I blame that 
on the Czarist system.” 

Arnold had served under the Czar, 
then in Finland, and still later in the 
American Army. He kad lived in Los 
Angeles, where he joined the Masons. 
After a period of obscurity, he turned 
up as a garage proprietor in the Ural 
Mountains. He told how three years 
ago, ordered by the plotters to kill the 
Heavy Industry Commissar, he placed 
a heavy log athwart a road one night 
and next day drove the commissar’s au- 
tomobile full tilt toward it. As he did 
so, the conviction grew on him that he 
also would lose his life—so at the last 
moment he swerved. 

Another witness, Ivan Alexandrovich 
Kniazeff, admitted taking orders from 


Generalissimo now refuged in Mexico. 

This time the self-accusing wights 
not only admitted fiendish and ingeni- 
ous industrial sabotage but also boasted 
of a scheme to crush Stalin with the 
help of a German-Japanese invasion. 
Last week their incredible, competitive 
testimony continued in the green-walled 
courtroom—a hall in Moscow’s former 
Nobles Club. 

Andrei Vishinsky, red-headed prose- 
cutor, wanted to know more about the 
sabotage. A. A. Shestoff, an engineer, 
willingly obliged him: 

“We made fires, delayed work and 
other things. We also stole a lot of 
dynamite . . . Some children found it 


1934 and 1935, as head of the Southern 
Urals Railway, he “caused 3,500 acci- 
dents, killing 164 persons.” 

Next day the prosecutor read a four- 
hour demand for the death penalty. He 
shook his fist in the red faces of Radek 
and Piatakoff: 

“Yes, Radek! The Soviet law knows 
how to treat traitors like you! ... You 
told how people like that should be 
treated—blotted off the face of the 
earth! You prince of two-faced scoun- 
drels! You wrote that they should pay 
with their heads . . . Remember that, 
pay with their heads!” 

Even Judge Vassily Ulrich took a 
parting shot at the impish little writer. 
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When Radek, in his final plea, called 
Ulrich “comrade,” the judge snapped: 
“Don’t you call me comrade.” Radek 
made a sweeping mock-bow: “I beg 
your pardon, citizens and judges.” 


Hypnotism: At 3:30 A.M. Friday, 
thousands packed outside the Nobles 
Club in 20-below-zero cold, heard the 
sentences: death to all except Radek, 
Sokolnikoff, Arnold, and Stroiloff. For 
this strange clemency, officials had a 
stranger explanation: these four plot- 
ters hadn’t been able to carry out their 
plans. 

But for the mass confessions there 
was no explanation, only guesses. In 
this field, honors went to London’s sen- 
sational tabloids, which front-paged 
stories of wholesale hypnotism and se- 
cret, tell-tale-inducing gases. 

Monday a secret firing squad carried 
out the thirteen executions. 

Meanwhile, Moscow expected a third 
and better trial soon: each day of last 
week’s proceedings had implicated 
twenty more “Trotskyist gangsters.” 


* From Mexico, Leon Trotsky loudly 
dared Stalin to extradite him for trial. 
This evoked the most fantastic possi- 
bility of all: that of Lenin’s right-hand 
man standing before his inferiors in 
Moscow and saying: “For me, too, 
death is too good.” 


JAPAN: Army Smashes Silk Hat 
Of General, Forces Resignation 


Golf and horseback riding help Em- 
peror Hirohito keep fit. Every day the 
sedate little descendant of Japan’s Sun 
Goddess likes to practice on the palace 
links or take a canter on his private 
bridle path. 


But all last week political worries 
kept the Mikado indoors. To replace 


Premier Koki Hirota, who resigned a 
fortnight ago after a Parliament clash 
between politicians and the War Min- 
istry, 


Hirohito had commanded Gen. 
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Compromiser: Premier Hayashi 


Kazushige Ugaki, once his personal ad- 
viser and former War Minister, to form 
a government. 

Parliament, industry, the press, and 
the navy unanimously supported the 
Emperor’s choice. But the militarists, 
still dissatisfied, refused to supply a War 
Minister: Ugaki had figured in old army 
feuds and his appointment as Premier 
would “prejudice ... army discipline.” 
A politically minded Liberal, Ugaki 
once lopped 50,000 men off Japan’s 
army. 

War Office intransigency infuriated 
politicians to a point where Kojiro To- 
mita, House of Representatives Speak- 
er, hurried to the palace “to inquire 
after the Emperor’s health’—a move 
designed to promote the idea that the 
militarists’ pigheadedness made Hiro- 
hito ill. 


But that didn’t intimidate the war 
lords. After five days of fruitless ef- 
fort, and a physical scuffle with army 
sympathizers who battered his silk hat, 
Ugaki gave up. 





BLESSING THE WATER: In accordance with custom, each Winter at Belgrade, the Patriarch of the Serbian Orthodox Church heaves 
« cross of ice into the Sava River. Despite bitter cold the pious plunge into the consecrated water. 






For once the cherub-faced General 
lost his temper: “Japan is at the cross- 
roads between fascism and Parlia- 
mentary government ... The army 
. . . is becoming more and more like a 
political body. I feel sorry for the 
Emperor .. .” 


So.piER: Next day, Hirohito handed 
the mandate to Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, 
61-year-old ex-War Minister -whose 
handlebar mustaches delight caricatur- 
ists. This time the Emperor’s choice 
disappointed politicians and pleased the 
military. Politically a “moderate,” 
Hayashi has kept neutral in recent 
squabbles; but the taciturn, aristocratic 
Premier-designate is a soldier first and 
a statesman second. 

Hayashi consolidated his popularity 
with the army in September, 1931, when 
Japanese troops invaded Manchuria 
against the expressed wishes of the gov- 
ernment then in force. At that time 
commander of the Korean garrison, the 
Russo-Japanese war veteran dispatched 
reinforcements to China without con- 
sulting Tokyo. Then, adhering to rules 
of bushido—immemorial army code of 
honor—he prepared to commit hara-kiri 
(suicide by disembowelment) in the 
mistaken expectation of a reprimand 
from the throne. 

War Minister in 1934-35, Hayashi ad- 
vocated air force expansion as a safe- 
guard against Russia, “regardless of 
financial considerations.” He supported 
the army’s expansionist program in 
Northern China. 

But he won Parliamentarians’ ap- 
proval by condemning military extrem- 
ism at home. After Tokyo’s February, 
1936, revolt—when officer fanatics mur- 
dered four statesmen—Hayashi resigned 
“in shame” from the Supreme War 
Council. 


Fears: Observers predicted that 
Hayashi would give Japan its strongest 
military government since establish- 
ment of Parliament 46 years ago. The 
army’s prompt cooperation supported 
this belief. For War Minister, militar- 
ists nominated Gen. Kotara Nakamura, 
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55-year-old Deputy Inspector General 
of Military Education and onetime 
commander of Japanese forces in China. 

Other prospective Hayashi appoint- 
ments: Navy Minister, Vice Admiral] 
Mitsumasa Yonai, 56-year-old Com- 
mander of the Combined Fleet; For- 
eign Minister, Hirosi Saito, keen-wit- 
ted 50-year-old Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Asahi, popular Tokyo newspaper, 
thought the Emperor’s decision meant 
“complete acceptance of the demands 
of the military’; Hayashi’s Cabinet 
would seek to “promote national de- 
fense and strengthen Japanese policy 
in Asia, requiring further inevitable 
expansion of the national budget.” 

This forecast emphasized Japan’s fi- 
nancial worries. The current record 
$870,000,000 budget—an increase of 32 
per cent—proposes a 30 per cent taxa- 
tion rise and a new “deficit loan” of 
$300,000,000. Since the New Year, fears 
of inflation have caused a sharp rise in 
food prices. To halt a flight of capital, 
the government has been forced to 
tighten foreign-exchange control. 

Politicians last week renewed charges 
that the War Office seeks to set up an 
army-run, Fascist-hued supergovern- 
ment, independent of Parliament. Cap- 
italists nervously anticipated a speed- 
ing up of army policies savoring of 
State socialism. These include nation- 
alization of the electric power and oth- 
er major industries. 

But Count Terauchi, retiring War 
Minister, reassured critics: “The army 
has no intention of . . . promoting a 
Fascist regime [or] any sudden eco- 
nomic reforms which might disturb fi- 
nancial circles . . . It wants only to 
carry out a positive policy at home and 
abroad from the viewpoint of national 
defense .. . and to purify the political 
world...” 


. 
SPAIN: Bell Halts Squabble 
Of French Deputies Over War 


Henri de Kerillis waved the photo- 
graph of a plane. “A Dewoitine, our 
best pursuit type!” shouted the French 
Rightist Deputy and editor. “The Air 
Minister knows it was sent to Spain. 
That’s what the Socialist government 
calls nonintervention!” 

The government-supporting Leftists 
drowned him out: “It’s a lie! Booch! 
The wing marks show it’s a commercial 
ship!” 

Speaker Edouard Herriot, peace-lov- 
ing ex-Premier who dodged out of a 
record free-for-all last November, saw 
more fisticuffs coming on last week. 
So he rang his bell and adjourned the 
session. 

By contrast, the Spanish war itself 
produced dull news. Flood weather 
grounded the 50-odd French planes sup- 
posedly in Red service. Three feet of 
Guadarrama River muck soaked the 
Whites out of their farthest advance 
position—West Park, Madrid. Later, 
when a spit-freezing wind dried the 
ground, Franco’s men rushed forward 
through the pines—but the Reds had got 
to the trenches first. 
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MUSIC: New Opera’s Rehearsal 
At Met Has a Tragic Ending 





Opera history contains a long list of 
accidents, both serious and slight. In 
a 1912 performance of “The Barber of 
Seville,” Florencio Constantino inad- 
vertently stabbed a basso in the eye, 
causing paralysis of one side of the 
body. Caruso broke a blood vessel Dec. 
11, 1920, while singing ‘La Juive” for 
the Metropolitan. 

Two Met stars are at present recover- 
ing from injuries received in action. As 
Lauritz Melchior, playing the title role 
in “Siegfried,” hammered his sword on 
the iron anvil, a piece flew off and em- 
bedded in his leg; he barely escaped a 
serious infection. In “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Elisabeth Rethberg had to fall 
down the church steps; she got off to a 
bad start and now limps about on a 
severely twisted ankle. 

Last week, an accident occurred in 
New York that ended in tragedy. Joseph 
Sterzini, for 29 years a member of the 
Metropolitan chorus, rehearsed a mob 
scene with Lawrence Tibbett in Richard 
Hageman’s new opera “Caponsacchi.” 
Stage directions called for Tibbett to 
stab the man Sterzini was holding. 

Tibbett took a quick stab with his 
dagger. Sterzini unexpectedly raised 
his hand and caught the blow between 
thumb and forefinger. Blood spouted, 
but he protested that he felt perfectly 
well: “Let’s finish the scene.” 

Tibbett insisted a doctor be called. 
Sterzini died a few hours later in Man- 
hattan General Hospital. 

The district attorney’s office exoner- 
ated Tibbett. Cause of the basso’s death 
was found to be high blood pressure and 
heart trouble. 


BALTIMORE: Musicians’ Union Stages 
Showdown With Sister Breadwinners 


Gallantry withered in the old South 
last week during an animated battle of 
tLe sexes. 

Frederick R. Huber, director of the 
city-run Baltimore Symphony, ap- 
pointed Mrs. Vivienne Cordera Conn, 
violinist-teacher at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, and Mrs. Charles 
Feldman, violist, to replace two men in 
the orchestra. The Baltimore Musical 
Union refused membership to the two 
women. Since the orchestra is a closed 
shop, this move made their employment 
impossible. Reason for the union’s re- 
fusal: the women were putting men 
out of work. 

Prominent hostesses who indulge in 
musical teas threatened a boycott on 
union musicians. Huber fumed: “The 
union’s attitude against women musi- 
cians shows nothing ... as much as a 
confession . . . of inability to cope 
musically with the fairer sex.” 

Oscar Apple, union president, also 
bared his teeth. He insisted the men 
about to be fired by Huber were com- 
petent and should remain. ‘Huber is 
just trying to play for the gallery and 
make a hit with the ladies.” 
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Battle of Jutland: May 31, 1916, destroyers of the German North Sea scouting force 
accost the Danish freighter NJ. Fjord. The Fjord’s smoke signal attracts the 
British Fleet 15 miles away. Result: The World War’s most important naval battle. 


Several simultaneous salvos from German guns strike. their target—H.MS. 
Queen Mary. “As she sinks under flames and a pall of smoke, an unidentified 
full-rigged barque slips into the firing line. Her fate is still a mystery. 






Aftermath: British destroyer 
and Allied Fleet (left) escort 
surrendered German ships to 
Firth of Forth prior to intern- 
ment in Scapa Flow. 








Ernest Clegg, British artist, witnessed the Battle of Jutland. Last week New Yorkers 
saw twelve of his-canvases depicting the engagement. Clegg is best known for his 
decorative maps of estates and historical incidents. Among them: ‘Lindbergh’s 
Flight,’ hanging in the National Geographic Society Library, Washington, D. C. 
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ART: Harry Watrous, Ex-Radical, 


Has Conservative One-Man Show 


In 1886 Harry W. Watrous was in 
Paris enjoying the Bohemian life of 
Montmartre. For six years the dapper 
young expatriate had studied under 
Bonnat, Boulanger, and Lefebvre; dur- 
ing that time he had painted the most 
highly finished pictures of the day. He 
played as hard as he worked, and his 
name was often connected with high- 
flown escapades. 

Suddenly nostalgia got the better of 
the San Francisco-born artist, and 
he yearned for America. He crated all 
his belongings and made scale drawings 


of sixteenth-century saints, which have 
absorbed his attention for the past 
fifteen years. 

One of these has a special story he 
delights in telling. In 1929 Watrous had 
just finished “A Mediaeval Saint” and 
was marking it for the National Acad- 
emy of Design’s annual show. A friend, 
dropping into the studio, objected to its 
title: “Still Life.” After a brief argu- 
ment the artist broke down and con- 
fessed a lifelong weakness: he couldn’t 
spell. He really wanted to call the 
picture by its present title, but didn’t 
know what to do with the vowels in 
mediaeval. 

The friend put him right, and the pic- 
ture won the Altman first prize of 
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Harry Watrous at work in his studio-museum 


of his Paris studio so that he could dup- 
. licate it in New York. 

“A studio was not just a work place 
in those days,” he reminisced this week 
at the opening of his first one-man show. 
“We all thought it should be something 
of a museum.” 

His present studio, reassembled more 
than 50 years ago, is just that. Flemish 
tapestries cover one wall; eighteenth- 
century costumes hang from another. 
Draperies, knickknacks, a fine old clock, 
and a large, brightly colored shelf spec- 
ially designed for Sarah Bernhardt, all 
are placed in the same relative positions 
they had in Paris. Watrous, proud of 
their dusty appearance, regards spring 
cleaning as a sacrilege he never toler- 
ates. 

Out of this bit of old Paris came most 
of the pictures in the exhibition that 
opened this week at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York. For decades 
admirers have hounded him to exhibit, 
but he always insisted it was “too much 
bother.” Now, at 79, he has culled a 
representative cross-section of his work. 

Although Watrous’ general style has 
not changed much through the years, 
there is a variety of subject matter. In 
all the paintings, the meticulous de- 
tail of his brush stands out—an envy 
even to the younger painters who have 
no sympathy with his approach to a 
subject. Predominant are the studies 


$1,000 for the best figure painting in the 
show. Had he entered it as a still life, 
Watrous would have missed his award 
—there were no prizes for this classifi- 
cation. 

For 36 years Watrous was active as 
an officer of the National Academy of 
Design. As secretary, vice president, 
and president, he served his organiza- 
tion until 1934, when he retired. 

He started his American career in 
1886 loathing the whole outfit. On his 
return from Europe, he found a group 
of elderly artists had the market by 
the throat and in the name of the Acad- 
emy were ignoring young “radicals” 
with foreign ideas. Enraged, Watrous 
would cross the street to avoid bowing 
to an Academician. Now he shakes a 
good-natured fist at the so-called Mod- 
ern School. These artists remind him 
of the fox who lost his tail and tried 
to make stylish a tailless state. He be- 
lieves most moderns are trading on their 
incompetence and lack of technique. 

“In later years,’’ he says, “I found 
that youth and failure always attack. 
The failures die off, and youth grows 
up and becomes conservative.” 

Watrous has done exactly that, and 
now a younger generation shakes its 
head sadly at the academic technique 
of this grand old man of art. “I used 
to be the kicker,” he chortles. “And 
now I’m the kicked.” 
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FUNERALS: New York Ministers 
Attack the High Cost of Dying 





“It is our general opinion that the dis- 
posal of the dead should be accom- 
plished in a manner as quiet, as simple, 
and as dignified as possible, without 
ostentation ... pride... emphasis up- 
on the corpse . . . unnecessary lacera- 
tions of the grief of those involved, and 
without a crushing burden of financial 
expense.” 

So began the recommendations which 
the Middletown (N.Y.) Ministers Asso- 
ciation sent a fortnight ago to local 
funeral directors. The clerical group, 
representing twelve Protestant churches, 
made other specific suggestions. These 
included: disposal of the body “as 
quickly after death as is convenient”; 
funerals should be held in churches; 
there should not be both religious and 
fraternal rites—‘‘two or more separate 
rituals being umnecessary, unseemly, 
and bordering on vainglory’’; the church 
ceremony should be the final one, not 
succeeded by a procession to the ceme- 
tery with a committal service at the 
grave. 

The sharpest criticism concerned 
“lavish outlays of money” for caskets 
and flowers. The association, finding 
no correlation between “respect for 
the dead” and “fine funerals,” pleaded 
for inexpensive burials. The ministers 
also suggested that, instead of sending 
flowers, friends of the deceased should 
contribute the money to some charity 
in which the dead person had been in- 
terested. 

Such criticisms of “profiteering on 
grief” have plagued the funeral di- 
rectors’ business since its rough pine- 
coffin beginnings. (Now it nets an an- 
nual income of $280,000,000.) Present- 
day funeral directors—who use more 
artistic caskets, some of which have at- 
tained the acme of comfort with inner- 
spring mattresses—not only defend 
themselves against the criticism but 
try to stave it off by creating favorable 
public opinion. Last week’s replies to 
the ministers followed this tack. 

Carl Haessler, director of the Insti- 
tute for Mortuary Research, Evanston, 
Ill., denied funeral directors urge ex- 
pensive funerals: “Aside from his 
natural human sympathies he wishes, 
for. business reasons, not to pile up bad 


edebts and not to forfeit good will.” 


Haessler ignored the ministers’ other 
complaints, since those matters lay not 
with funeral directors but “with fami- 
lies whose decisions are final.’ 

In New York, Samuel J. Waters, first 
vice president of the National Funeral 
Directors Association, believed the min- 
isters went astray on a few extreme 
cases. The average funeral cost in 1935, 
he said, was $183. 

Waters also cited instances of his 
business’ generosity to help people in 
distress—such as last week’s telegram 
from the association to the Mayor of 
Louisville, Ky., offering free burial 
service to flood victims to save them 
from wholesale interment in trenches. 








— AND HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY 


AD roads and bad weather hold no worries when you 
ride on Goodyear Tires. For out of Gocdyear’s experience 
in building millions more tires than any other manufacturer 


have come three great safety See ee that, “ 


give you matchless security under t 
ing conditions: 


CENTER TRACTION —deep-cut, road-gripping blocks where the 
tire meets the road=diamond-shaped to resist skidding in any 


e most adverse driv- 


THE GOODYEAR MARGIN OF SAFETY —the proven ability of 
this center-traction grip to stop your car quicker than 
other tires. 


SUPERTWIST CORD IN EVERY PLY—more resilient than ordi- 
mary cord, insuring greater blowout protection and 
longer safety-life. 


And because every Goodyear is built to pro- 
tect our good name, you get this triple 
protection in any Goodyear Tire regardless 
of price. Remember, experience proves that 
the cheapest thing on your car is the best tires 
you can buy—and that means Goodyears, for 
twenty-one consecutive years the world’s 
first choice. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
LE \ 
‘ ‘ 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Goodyear’'s leadership as the 
world's largest tire builder 
Springs from its continued pio- 
neering of tire advancements 
that increase the comfort, con- 
venience and safety of motoring. 


One early example was Good- 
year’s invention of the Straight 
Side Quick-Demountable Tire 
in 1906—the first tire that could 
be easily changed on the road 
—a great step forward in popu- 
larizing the automobile. 


















Model illustrated, 129-inch Hudson Eight 
Custom Country Club Sedan 


“No wonder these cars are so 
popular everywhere 
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“How Beautiful!” Real praise, this! 
For the Thompsons found much to ad- 
‘mire in many different 1937 cars. But 
here, in the Hudson and Terraplane 
showroom, they’re face to face with 
truly distinctive style that combines 
both good looks and usefulness. Longer, 
lower, wider bodies . . . more graceful 
lines, that set these cars apart from all 
the rest they have seen. 





“What Get-Away!” And no wonder, 


with 96 and 101 horsepower in Terraplane 
. - « 101 and 107 in Hudson Six. . . 122 


in Hudson Eight. Top horsepower in 
each price class, Mr. Thompson, with the 
smoothness that only Hudson and Terra- 
plane owners enjoy. And you know you 
are getting top gasoline economy .. . 
proved by official records in the recent 
Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy Run. 


HUDSON BRINGS GREATEST DRI\f 


“Floor All Clear!” The youngest mem- 
ber of the Thompson family noticed it 
first. No gear shift lever in the floor! No 
brake lever there, either! Nothing to 
stumble over... room, at last, for all three 
pairs of feet! And that rear floor level... 
no “hump.” But...no gear shift lever in 
front! How, then, do you shift? ‘‘Up at 
the wheel,’’ says Mr. Thompson, “with 
the Selective Automatic Shift.”’ 


“Riding On Velvet!” Long, gentle 
springs are free for the first time from 
steering and braking strains. There is no 
“nosing down’’ when brakes are applied. 
Steering is amazingly easy and responsive, 
with new roller-tooth gears. It takes a 
big car for that “big car ride.”” And each 
of these cars is the biggest in its price 
class . . . 117-inch wheelbase in Terra- 
plane, 122 and 129-inch in Hudson. 
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“So Much Room!” The Thomps 
discover that those trimly graceful 
terior lines surround the roomiest 
terior in any popular car. ‘Almost 
wide as our davenport!’’ Mrs. Thomp 
exclaims as the whole family settles in 
front seat. And she’s right .. . herei 
inches of solid comfort for three . . . sevé 
inches more than you'll find in the f 
seat of any other popular car. 




















“No. 1 Performance, To>»!" 
Thompsons svon discover wh, Huds 
built cars are known as the wor d’s 3% 
est performing stock cars. And t 1ey 
the 1937 Hudson and Terraplan : have 
ready proved it. For, in the most unis) 
endurance test of all time, these cars 4 
tured 40 official stock car record: , cert! 
by the American Automobile A: social 
No other 1937 car has such proo'! 












JHE THOMPSONS DISCOVER § 


a 7HE NEW WAY TO DRIVE! 


“ite 


* * * 


m flick of a finger... A touch of a toe... 
TO GO! 


TO SHIFT! 


TO STOP! 





Vp SENSATION IN YEARS... TRY IT! 
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ch Wide Vision!“ That’s another 
ortant point. The sloping deep-V 
dshield is one of the smartest style 
ps of the season. But more than that 
it is 5214 inches wide. ‘‘No danger of 
seeing cars coming from either side,”’ 
Mr. Thompson. That extra depth 
s a bigger driving compartment, 
And behind the dash is a package 
ker with 1002 cubic inches of space. 


Plus RESERVE 


nd What Brakes!“ Duo-Auto- 

ic Hy) draulics . . . exclusive in Hudson 

iplane. Giant, smooth hydraulic 

. and from the same pedal, a 

afety braking system that takes 

matically if ever needed. Stilla 

ing system from the easy-operat- 

orake up at the instrument panel 

Mrs. Thompson will like the way it 
ses ot a finger touch, 


f’ : 
“Presto... To The Gear We Want!“ 


That’s the new way. Up under the steer- 
ing wheel are the same familiar gear posi- 
tions. You merely flick the lever to select 
the gear you want. Both hands stay on 
the wheel. ‘‘Why there’s nothing new to 
learn,’’ observes Mrs. Thompson. Right! 
And how much easier and safer...as more 
than 100,000 owners will tell you, after 
driving over a billion miles this new way. 


“Greatest Ride We Ever Had!” 


Back at the showroom again. ‘‘Boy, what 
pep!” says Junior. ‘‘And isn’t it a beauty!” 
“Did you notice how luxurious the in- 
terior is . . . what fine upholstery and 
fittings?’”’ Mrs. Thompson inquires. But 
what about Mr. Thompson? He’s going 
to talk to the salesman right away! From 
now on, the Thompsons are going to 
drive the NEW way... the modern way. 


“Change-o...Gears Shift!“ When 
you’re ready to shift, you merely lift 
your toe from the accelerator. You 
shift when you want to, at any car or 
engine speed, but the car does all the 
work ... automatically. “You see,’’ says 
Mr. Thompson, “I never touch the clutch 
at all. And did you notice how fast 
and smooth that shift was? The gears 
shifted themselves.”’ 


HUDSON 


No. 1 CAR 3 
OF THE MODERATE PRICE FIELD 


— TERRAPLANE | 


No. 1 CAR 
OF THE LOW PRICE FIELD 


TRY THE 


NEWAWAVALOLUBIVE 
TODAY 
at any Hudson and Terraplane dealer’s. 


Noobligation. (Selective Automatic Shift 
optional at small extra cost on all models.) 
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Carrying the Wealth of the World her 


Well, let’s correct that and say “Carrying the owners of the wealth of the tuck 
world” because that is what taxicabs in New York City do as a daily job. 7" 


You reach taxicab passengers by means of an advertisement (one of the a 
TWO allowed in the passenger compartment of the cab, three feet from the wd 
passengers’ eyes) at the lowest rate per thousand charged by any advertising that 
medium reaching anywhere near the same purchasing power. You are sure of om 
a reading of your advertisement by every passenger in the cab—that is, 100% Sul: 
visibility. This is point of purchase advertising. An order to the driver takes sone 
the passenger to the spot where any article desired may be purchased. It « 


Competitive advertisements are not allowed in any cab. 


23 3/8% of cab passengers ride after dark. The advertisements are not 
SO good after dark—we know it. Discount it if you want to and you will still 
have the BEST medium—for $2.78 per thousand readers—in the class field. 


Rates will have to go up after we get going. Our rate sheet and circulars 
will be sent upon request. | 


8,880,000 circulation a month 
in 7400 taxicabs 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 


Equal to the purchasing power of the readers of the greatest magazine 


J. H. Livingston, Jr. Advertising Co. 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City Telephone Caledonia 5-2151 
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LISTENING CENTER: Radio 


Reaches Kentucky Mountaineers 





“Through mud roads and creek 
bed came two gentlemen from the 
university about noon to install the 
radio set which they had securely 
tied on the side of their car. it 
reached its destination in parts, the 
radio, the car was all together. In 
coming through deep trenches in the 
mud road, two legs of the radio cabi- 
net were... pulled off, rather a sad 
fate for the initiation set.” 


Preacher Tull’s report sounded dis- 
couraging. As head of Listening Cen- 
ter No. 1, Cowcreek, Owsley County, 
Ky., he tumbled headlong into trouble. 
Batteries ran down and had to be sent 
miles over rutted, boulder-strewn roads 
for recharging. Superstitious hillbillies 
boycotted him. The rest didn’t take too 
kindly to his newfangled ideas. 

But finally he won out. Given a new 
radio set, he put it into operation “as 
much as fifteen hours or more many 
weeks of the year.” His house became 
the hub of the little mountain com- 
munity. To his sponsors at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky he scratched a re- 
joicing note: “It is a great blessing to 
be able to turn a dial and... be taken 
to the midst of the world’s activities 
... The radio sort of keeps us going up 
here.” 

Last week, three and a half years 
after the Rev. Mr. Tull switched on his 
set, the 25th Listening Center of Ken- 
tucky was established at Pine Ridge, 
Wolfe County. 

The University of Kentucky at Lex- 
ington is godfather to the only “Listen- 
ing Center System” in the world. On 
the air since 1929 from WHAS, Louis- 
ville, university officials realized in 1933 
that their educational programs were 
inaccessible to the people who needed 
them most—the mountaineers. Elmer 
Sulzer, publicity director, devised a 
unique plan that has since prompted 
inquiries from Puerto Rico to Alaska. 
It consisted simply of spotting radio 
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receiving sets throughout the back- 
wood, highly illiterate eastern regions 
of the State. People too poor to afford 
any means of communication with the 
world at large were invited to “set in” 
on listening sessions. 

System administration expenses are 
paid by the university, but no funds 
are available for further work. Sets 
must be purchased by donations. Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum, 
and Martin L. Schmidt, president of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Works, are two on 
the donor list. Average cost of a set: 
$30. 

Since in many centers there are no 
telephones, and vapers are weeks late, 
radio news is the only immediate con- 
tact with “furrin doin’s.” As many as 
80 listeners, bearded patriarchs and 
babies alike, crowd into mountain 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Feb. 6, to Friday, Feb. 12 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SERIOUS: 


“Aida”: Verdi's opera from the stage of the 
Metropolitan. Sat. 1:55 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 


London Symphony: Werner Janssen con- 
ducts. Sat. 3:49 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Direction Finder: From a Los Angeles trans- 
port plane, a new radio safety device is 
demonstrated. Sat. 5:00 CBS (WABC). 
Eucharistic Congress: Concluding ceremonies 
of the first Far East gathering. The Pope's 
personal blessing comes from the Vatican. 
Sun. 8:00 NBC-Blue, NBC-Red, CBS. 
“From Atlantic to Pacific’: The dowager 
Marchioness of Reading speaks from London 
about her motor trip across America. Mon. 
5:00 NBC-Blue. 

Alexander Pushkin: The father of modern 


Russian literature is honored on the cen- 
tenary of his death. Thurs. 2:45 NBC-Blue. 
LIGHT: 
Nine O’Clock Review: Variety show for 
home folks. Sun. 9:00 MBS (WOR).* 
Mardi Gras: New Orleans goes on its annual 
spree. Tues. 4:30 CBS, 
Gladys Swarthout: The Metropolitan mezzo- 
soprano sings old and new favorites. Wed. 
10:30 NBC-Red.* 
SPORTS: 


Wanamaker Mile Run: Glenn Cunningham 
and his old rivals clash again. Sat. 10:00 
N BC-Blue. 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 








NEWSPHOTOS 


Radio brings Kentucky mountaineers news from the outside world 


shacks, to hear reports on grain prices, 
weather, and news. At night, the young 
people, fresh from a “hoe down” or 
Christian Endeavor meeting, gather to 
hear the latest dance music. 

The most enthusiastic reception, how- 
ever, is accorded sporting events. “We 
think it fine,” wrote one supervisor, “to 
be able to know who won the World 
Series when the game was over.” 
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FLIGHT: An Express Shipment 
Brings 12 Bombers to Honolulu 





Few San Diegans mistook the sullen 
rumbling from the harbor that awak- 
ened them at dawn one day last week. 
Neighbors to the navy’s biggest Pa- 
cific Coast air base, they knew their 
airplane noises. One as deep-pitched 
as that meant big patrol bombers—and 
a lot of them. Big patrol bombers wind- 
ing up at dawn meant only one thing: 
the take-off of a mass delivery flight to 
Honolulu. Local papers had been full 
of it. All twelve of the ships had been 
built at the Consolidated Aircraft plant, 
right there in the city. Many San Diego 
citizens piled on clothes, gulped coffee, 
and went tearing down to the water 
front. 

The sight they saw was worth it. 
Twelve huge twin-motored, monoplane 
fiying boats rbdared slowly out into the 
harbor—from the base’s big ramp, a 
mile-long file of shining silver hulls. A 
few minutes before 7 the leading plane 
swung into the wind and surged for- 
ward heavily. A half mile ... mile 

it drove down the bay, engine 
pitched like a soloist above those of its 
sister ships. As though suddenly cut 
loose from a heavy drag, it climbed on- 
to the “step” of its hull and raced for- 
ward. Two miles from the start of its 
run, its keel lifted clear, and the ship 
began a long circling climb. 

Five minutes later, the second plane 
roared off in its wake. By 8 o’clock all 
twelve had left the water. Within a 
half hour, the squadron had made for- 
mation 10,000 feet above Point Loma. 
No bigger now than a flock of geese, it 
swung away into the West. 

Twenty-two hours later, the squad- 
ron, still in neat formation, droned out 
of the blackness above Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu, into the light of a score of 
welcoming searchlights. At dawn Lt. 
Comdr. William McDade, small and 
businesslike was ashore reporting to 
his new commanding officer the com- 
plete success of the navy’s “routine” 
delivery of a patrol squadron to the 
Hawaiian Islands—first since 1934 when 
Lt. Comdr. Kneffler McGinnis led a 
squadron of six across from San 
Francisco. 

McDade had little to tell about the 
2,553-mile flight (a new world’s record) 
he had made with a total crew roster 
of 80. For most of the flight weather 
had been averagely satisfactory; 300 
miles from their goal they had run into 
a frontal storm that had “tossed the 
ships about like corks” and wrapped 
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NEWARK AIRPORT: 0“ 


‘ant to the title of ‘world’s busiest airport,’ 
Newark’s sprawling terminal is used as a 
New York City outlet by United Air Lines, 
American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, and 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 

Last week the 100,000 visitors to the Na- 
tional Aviation Show in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, saw models of WPA projects 
destined to make the field at last worthy of 
its prominence. From the same booth came 
rebroadcasts of Newark’s traffic-control sys- 
tem pictured here. 


In a glass dome atop the Administration Building ‘control-tower men .. . 











In other offices, each air line watches its own ships 


Every day 110 transport planes take off or j 
across Newark’s cinder runways. During early 
ning traffic peaks, an arrival or a departure 
place every three or four minutes. Long beforg 
sees the field, each incoming pilot is told the e 
position of all other planes in his neighborhood 
weather conditions at the field; then he must 
for definite permission to land. Departing pk 
controlled as rigidly, always yield to landing pla 
In bad weather, like railroad trains passing thro 
a system of block signals, ships above the field 
moved down from level to level. 
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The Weather Bureau sounds winds aloft 
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Before departure each pilot goes over the latest weather map with his air line’s 
specialists, then prepares a ‘flight plan’ of speed and altitude for each stage of his 
journey. His, too, is the last approval of his ship’s condition as it comes from 
the maintenance crew, checked and rechecked before its final warm-up. 
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them in-‘‘pea soup” clouds. Breaking 
into groups of three, the patrol planes 
had tried first‘one level, then another. 


Finally at 14,000 feet they had once 


more struck into the clear and re- 
formed. 

At least outwardly, the navy made 
little fuss over the flight. A total of 
more than 200 patrol-boat bombers 
were on order. As other squadrons 
were ready, they, too, would be de- 
livered by air, some to Pearl Harbor, 
some to bases along the Pacific Coast 
north of San Diego, others to the 
Canal Zone. 


MEETING: Aeronautical Society 
Ponders Its Next Great Arena 


Because they include everything from 
test pilots and professors of mathemati- 
cal physics to factory managers and 
physiologists, members of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences often have 
difficulty understanding one another’s 
technical dialects. Regardless, they 
gather in large numbers once each year 
to get the general trends of each other’s 
research. 

Last week after three days of paper 
reading in Columbia University lecture 
halls, some 500 departed from New 
York aware of a new professional 
ground swell toward the _ substrato- 
sphere. They were quite sure it would 
be the next great arena of aeronautical 
progress. 

Almost all the meteorological papers 
had dealt with radio-equipped sounding 
balloons designed to send back auto- 
matic readings of weather data from 
levels high above present flight opera- 
tions. A half-dozen speakers had de- 
voted themselves entirely to design 
problems, operating methods, and phys- 
iological effects connected with trans- 
port or military flying up to 35,000 feet. 
Numerous papers on engines, even on 
metallurgy, had dealt with high-alti- 
tude flight questions. 

One discordant note ran through their 
discussions. It had been the basic as- 
sumption that heights of 35,000 feet, 
while usually short of the real strato- 
sphere, would at least be free from any 
serious weather hazard. Three days be- 
fore the meeting, D. W. Tomlinson—in- 
stitute member and pilot of a TWA air- 
plane rigged as a flying laboratory to 
investigate just such high-altitude fly- 
ing—cracked up near Princeton, N.J. 


Anxious to reach the New York meet- 
ing and to deliver his plane for display 
in the just-opened Aviation Show, Tom- 
linson had started east from Kansas 
City in the face of severe weather con- 
ditions at ordinary altitudes. For hours 
he struggled upwards in a vain en- 
deavor to get through into clear air, 
reaching altitudes which his altimeters 
indicated as between 35,000 and 36,000 
feet. Finally, fuel exhausted, he landed 
in a small field, nosing up and slightly 
damaging his ship. 

C. B. Allen commented in The New 
York Herald Tribune: “exponents of 
air-line operation at heights where the 
weather is perpetually fair evidently 
will have to... raise the altitude ante.” 
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SPOTLIGHT GOLF: New Gadget 
Eliminates Weather and Luck 








Spotlight golf won’t grow into a na- 
tional mania like Tom Thumb golf in 
1930. The new game's price, $400, limits 
it to steamships, hotels, private clubs, 
and wealthy individuals. 

Never has an outdoor sport been so 
ingeniously duplicated indoors. The chief 
differences between spotlight golf and 
real golf all favor the parlor version. 
It takes less than two hours to play 
eighteen holes; the game eliminates 
walking, winds, and rain, and can be 
enjoyed only an elbow bend from a 
highball. 

Spotlight golf, sponsored abroad by 
Electric & Musical Instruments, Ltd., 
already has caught on in England, 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
The Queen Mary has installed it; so 
have several Royal Mail transatlantic 
steamships. 

Americans saw it for the first time 
last week at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. Long Jim Barnes, National 
Open champion in 1921, played nine 
holes in 40 and defeated short Jerome 
Travers, National Open champion in 
1915. The picture (below) shows Trav- 
ers following through. 

The force and direction of his shot 
registered in the tiny box behind him. 
Immediately the impulse was translated 
into the large machine which displayed 
a map of the hole he was playing— 
bunkers, rough, water hazards, fair- 
way, and green. 

A small lighted spot, Travers’ “‘ball,” 
started along the map. If he connected 
solidly, the spot traveled some 225 
yards, his normal drive outdoors. If he 
sliced, hooked, or topped, the spot 
swerved into a hazard and stayed there; 
then he had to play a perfect niblick 
recovery or the spot failed to get out. 

Mechanically the game works on the 
principle of a player-piano roll: each 
slot is a hazard which will stop the 
course of a wayward shot. The inven- 
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tor, Louis J. Simon, English engineer, 
never played a game of golf in his life. 
Lester White, American promoter of 
golf’s miracle gadget, says it’s eight 
strokes harder per eighteen holes than 
outdoor golf because there’s no chance 
of a lucky break. 

Those who find that the difficulty of 
spotlight golf ruins their dispositions 
may adjust a mechanism which will 
lengthen 125-yard drives to 300 yards. 


THE WEEK’S WINNERS 


Walter Young of the Happy Hearts 
Club, Montreal: the 10-mile snowshoe 
championship of the world on snowless 
concrete streets in Ottawa. Time: 1 
hour 6 minutes 23 seconds. At the fin- 
ish, he limped into an ambulance. 


Robert Pastor, awkward heavy- 
weight: the distinction of not being 
knocked out by Joe Louis in a ten- 
round fight in New York City. Pastor 
lost on points, but by running back- 
wards most of the time reduced Louis 
from a superman to a stupid man. 


Paul Waner, Pittsburgh outfielder 
and champion batter of the National 
League: the Winter’s Lefthanders Golf 
championship, for the second year in 
succession, in Coral Gables, Fla. 


Bruce Campbell, Cleveland outfield- 
er: the title of the Most Courageous 
Athlete, awarded by Philadelphia sport 
writers. In the past two years, Camp- 
bell has recovered from three near- 
fatal attacks of spinal meningitis. 


Jack Bromwich, 17, a new two-fisted 
Australian tennis piayer: two upset 
matches in the Australian champion- 
ships, from Jack Crawford and Don 
Turnbull, Davis Cup stars. In the 
finals, Bromwich lost to his country’s 
original two-handed player, Vivian Mc- 
Grath, 3-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-2, 1-6. 


Glenn Cunningham: a mile race 


from Don Lash, Gene Venzke and Ar- 
chie San Romani. Cunningham’s time: 
4 minutes 11.9 seconds—fastest indoor 
mile ever run in Boston. 
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Jerome Travers, spotlight golfer 
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BABE RUTH: All a news-seeking 


reporter or idea- 
starved columnist need do is phone George 
Herman Ruth at his Riverside Drive apart- 
ment in New York City and ask the voluble 
Babe a leading question. A juicy quote is 
certain. Even with cuss words deleted, it’s a 
story with punch. 

Last week Ruth let loose at Lou Gehrig, 
his home-run successor, warning him to quit 
trying to be an iron man by playing every 
day. ‘Hell get a permanent charley horse 
and fold up all of a sudden.” In New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., Germanic Gehrig gutturalized: 
‘Mind your own business, Babe.’ 

Mostly Babe does mind his own business— 
except when newspaper men ask his opin- 
ions. Pictures on this page, taken last week, 
show his simple daily routine as he ap- 
proaches some birthday or other. Feb. 6 or 
Feb. 7, he'll be either 42 or 43. An orphan, 
Babe isn’t quite sure about his age or the z . ‘ 
date of his birth. ; | 





1. First, the morning shower 2. Coffee—and plenty of it 
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3. Cigar relaxation in his pet living-room chair . . . sometimes interrupted by his pet dog, Pussums 


FORM erp 
ws: s tyes 
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4. At 10 A.M., a dash in his Olds 5. Evenings with family in the household bar, walls 
to Long Island for 18 holes:of golf,. covered with Ruthian relics. Above—Mrs. Ruth 
followed by a string of highballs (Clara) and daughter Julia, whom the Babe calls Butch 
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RESERVES: Board Aims at Inflation Bugaboo 


By Increasing Bank Requirements to the Legal Limit 


“Unless adequate monetary controls 
are invoked in time, our recovery can 
all too easily degenerate into a danger- 
ous boom culminating in disaster.” 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, ut- 
tered this warning at his institution’s 
annual meeting of stockholders early in 
January. Thereby he expressed the fear 
of most bankers, nervously watching 
the rising tide of excess bank reserves 
—a result of this country’s huge gold 
imports. More than $2,000,000,000 in 
member banks’ excess reserves created 
the danger of potential credit expan- 
sion totaling some $16,000,000,000. 

Last week the Federal Reserve Board 
acted to end such fears. It announced 
a one-third boost in member banks’ re- 
serve requirements—to become fully ef- 
fective May 1. After that date, banks 
in central reserve cities (New York 
and Chicago) must maintain reserves 
totaling 26 per cent of their demand de- 
posits; banks in reserve cities (more 
than 50,000 population), 20 per cent; 
and country banks, 14 per cent. Mini- 
mum reserve on time deposits: 6 per 
cent for all institutions. 

The increase in requirements was the 
second instituted. by Federal Reserve 
authorities in less than a year. Last 
July they ordered a 50 per cent rise. 

As a result of its present action, the 
board explained, excess reserves will be 
reduced to approximately $500,000,000 
—‘“ample to finance further recovery 
and to maintain easy money.” 

Should credit conditions need further 
‘ regulating, the board can use its tra- 
ditional weapons: the rediscount rate 
and open-market operations. The law 
doesn’t permit any further lifting of 
reserve requirements. 


’ 
IMPLEMENTS: Machines Make 
Light Work for Modern Farmer 


From grain to biscuit in 34 minutes 
is the record recently established at 
Noblesville, Ind., by means of modern 
farm machinery. A combine cut and 
refined the standing grain. A _ mill 
ground it into flour. A farmer’s wife 
baked it into biscuits. Hot and but- 
tered, these were wrapped in a white 
napkin and carried out to the men in 
the fields—all in 34 minutes. 


Stunt, yes—but indicative of the 
speed and efficiency of today’s combi- 
nation harvester and thresher. Long re- 
volving blades on modern combines 
slice off the grain at the roots. Next 
the grain is thrown back on a belt con- 
veyor, which carries it up to the 
threshing cylinder. There the straw is 
eliminated, a fan blowing it out at the 
rear and spreading it evenly over the 
field for fertilizer. 

Then wheat seeds and chaff are re- 


moved, and the clean grain comes 
shooting out of two spouts at the side 
of the cylinder—as fast as a helper can 
clip the 2-bushel bags (weight, 120 
pounds). Full bags are tied and placed 
on a platform which automatically 
drops them on the field in piles of four. 


A truck follows the combine to pick 
up the bags and take them either to 
the barn or, if the wheat is already 
sold, directly to the grain elevator. 


Prospects: Companies manufactur- 
ing these mechanical wizards enjoyed 
a peak year in 1929—as did most busi- 











where are crowded with wide-eyed 
farmers investigating the new ma- 
chines. They ask a thousand questions 
and go home to dream and scheme 
about owning one. 

Another result is that shares of 
farm-implement manufacturers have 
been much in the running in the stock 
market. Last fortnight, Internationa) 
Harvester Co., oldest and largest firm 
in the business, sold at a new recoy- 
ery high of 111%, against the depres. 
sion low of 10%. Deere & Co., second 
largest, reached 12314, compared with 
3%. Shares of J. I. Case Co, always 
a fast market stepper beeause of the 
small amount of common stock out- 
standing (191,563 shares), recently 
sold at 163%, compared with 16%, 
in 1932. 

These three companies manufacture 
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A combine harvests grain and gets it ready for the mill 


nesses. But during the succeeding 
years agriculture suffered even more 
than industry, and it was not until 
1935 that farm-implement companies 
really began to recover from their pro- 
longed hang-overs. 

Today farm-equipment headaches 
have disappeared. Production sched- 
ules are running anywhere from 15 per 
cent to 50 per cent higher than a year 
ago. Indications are that the total vol- 
ume of sales for 1937 may approach 
1929’s all-time high of $571,000,000. 

The man in the field is in a better 
mental and financial position than he 
has been in years. His cash income 
from marketing farm produce, togeth- 
er with subsidies received from the 
Federal Government, increased 11 per 
cent from $7,090,000,000 in 1935 to 
$7,865,000,000 in 1936. He also has a 
better credit status with government 
lending agencies and with his local 
banker, both of whom are now willing 
to lend him cash to buy implements. 

A third encouraging factor: farmers 
—slow to accept complicated gadgets 
—now know that power equipment can 
increase operating efficiency anywhere 
from one-half to two-thirds; and they 


-not only want the newest types of ma- _ 


chines, but those they used in depres- 
sion years now need replacing. 
One result is that showrooms every- 


three-quarters of all farm implements 
made in this country. Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., and a score of 
smaller units fight for the remainder. 


All put out a similar line of tractors, 
trucks, harrows, plows, planters, com- 
bines, and manure spreaders. Exclu- 
sive patent rights on the flexible axle 
of its combine—big advantage on un- 
even ground—gives Case a slight 
jump in one field. But this is offset by 
patents of other companies in other 
fields—such as a track-type tractor as 
opposed to the wheel type. Prices 
vary little among the big three. 


TRACTORS: Horse farmers get up at 
4 A.M. First chore is to curry, water, 
feed, and harness the animals. An 
hour for midday dinner, and unhitch- 
ing, feeding, and bedding at night use 
up a daily total of about two hours 
and a half. In return Dobbin averages 
2 miles an hour of morning plowing, 
slows down to a mile and a half in the 
afternoon, and is all in by sundown. 


Tractor farmers lie abed until 6 and 
eat breakfast in comparative leisure. 
Then they go to the barn, step on 4 
self-starter, and drive off in stream- 
lined, rubber-tired tractors. After sun- 
down, bright headlights permit them 
to keep working. As a last word in 
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HATS: In 1932 the makers of 


Cavanagh, Dobbs, Knox, 
Dunlap, Berg, and several other brands - 
of hats merged to form the Hat Corp. 
of America. The depression barred 
any dividend payments for three years. 
But earnings have steadily improved, 
and this week checks went out to 
shareholders, clearing up arrears on 
the preferred stock. At the company’s 
three factories in South Norwalk, 
Conn., it takes nearly 100 operations 
to make a hat. Chief raw materials: 
hare skins (for $5 to $10 hats), beaver 
skins (for models up to $35). 


1. A machine shears the fur from the skins; 2. Pickers whirl the fur, weed out the 
the denuded hides, useless for hat mak- _ hair, and mix the fibers into a smooth 
ing, are sold to glue manufacturers i et | fluf that looks like cotton batting 





3. A suction fan draws the fur 3 5. After blocking, the hat is 
onto a whirling, perforated cone finished with fine sandpaper 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


6. Last minute touches: Stitching in the sweatband . . . . . . and packing into boxes 
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luxury, some tractors carry radios, af- 

fording excellent company on lonely 

rounds of duty. Average speed: 3 
* miles an hour. 

Tractors, costing anywhere from 
$700 to $1,200, are the Great Moguls 
on the farm. They either pull or drive 
every other piece of apparatus. 

In old days an acre was the amount 
of land a man and two oxen could 
plow between dawn and dusk. Today 
one man with tractor and modern plow 
covers 200 acres—and digs straighter, 
deeper furrows. Plows equipped with 
two, three, or four bottoms (or blades) 
—a horse can pull only a one-bottom 
plow—range in price from $125 to 
$225. 

When the ground is plowed and 


TELEPHONE: 
Celebrates a Dual Anniversary 


‘Useless © Device’ 


A man about 46 years of age... 
has been arrested in New York for at- 
tempting to extort funds from ignorant 
and superstitious people by exhibiting 
a device which he says will convey the 
human voice any distance over metallic 
wires so that it will be heard by the lis- 
tener at the other end. He calls the in- 
strument a “telephone...” Well-informed 
people know that it is impossible to 
transmit the human voice over wires 

. and that, were it possible to do so, 
the thing would be of no practical value. 

A newspaper editor wrote this in 1865. 
Within a dozen years telephones were 
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Bell System engineers found a wey to carry voices 3,300 miles 


ready, a seed planter (cost, $150 to 
$220) is attached to the tractor. These 
contraptions first open the furrow, then 
by means of a boot or flexible tube 
drop the desired amount of seed, follow 
with a helping of fertilizer, and finally 
by drag chains re-cover the furrow. 
Speed ranges from 15 to 25 acres a 
day. 

Provided nature has done her part 
and grown anything fit to harvest, the 
combine attached to the tractor does 
the job. Combines range in price from 
around $900 to $2,000, depending on 
size. If any of the harvester crop is 
destined for the silo, the tractor fur- 
nishes power to blow it up a tube to 
the top. 

At other odd moments tractors fur- 
nish the juice to pump water, saw 
wood, spray fruit trees, haul and bale 
hay, grind feed, sharpen knives, and 
rock the baby to sleep. 


Power machinery is no longer limit- 
ed to large farms. Recently developed, 
all-purpose “baby” tractors and -small 
combines were marketed with small 
farmers in mind. Since there are up- 
wards of three million 20 to 100-acre 
farms in this country, these midgets 
have opened up an entirely new sales 
field. In the immediate future it may 
be the best bet of farm-implement 
manufacturers. 





in commercial operation; the first “long 
distance” line had been built—between 
Boston and Cambridge, 2 miles away. 

In 1892 newspapers headlined the 
opening of phone communication be- 
tween New York and Chicago; there- 
after it took almost twenty years to ex- 
tend the service as far west as Denver. 

Officials of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. impatiently ordered 
their engineers to complete a trans- 
continental line by 1915, date of the 
opening of the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition. It was a simple matter to 
erect the necessary poles and cables. 
But how to keep voices from fading into 
nothingness during the 3,300-mile trip 
across the continent? 

After three years of experimenting, 
Bell System researchers overcame this 
difficulty by developing a vacuum-tube 
amplifying device. Placed at intervals 
along the line, it picked up the weak 
electrical impulses, increased their 
strength without distortion, and sent 
thein singing along the wires again. 
Jan, 25, 1915—-22 years ago last week 
—A.. T. & T. officials were able to sit in 
New York and hold a sustained and 
audible conversation with their col- 
leagues in San Francisco, first voice 
communication between the coasts. 

The telephone company also cele- 
brated another anniversary last month. 
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Ten years ago overseas service was 
opened between New York and London 
—nucleus of a radio-wire hookup that 
today connects 93 per cent of the 
world’s 33,700,000 telephones. 

At first the facilities were available 
only a few hours a day, and the chief 
users were thrill seekers. As the noy- 
elty wore off, people began fitting the 
international service into their every. 
day activities. Journalists found it 
invaluable for interviewing persons in 
distant lands; department stores, for 
obtaining prompt descriptions of the 
Paris fashion openings; diplomats could 
call up their superiors at home to get 
last-minute instructions. 

But the biggest user of overseas te- 
lephony turned out to be the business 
and financial world—to keep in touch 
with foreign markets and clinch im- 
portant deals. Most expensive call on 
record: one made in 1928 by Floyd B. 
Odlum, investment trust head. From 
London’s Savoy Hotel he talked with a 
business associate in New York for 96 
minutes. Cost: $1,425. 

Every important financial event is 
reflected in the activity of the trans- 
atlantic switchboards. When France 
devalued the franc last Autumn, 127 
calls buzzed across the ocean in a single 
day—a record exceeded only by Brit- 
ain’s departure from gold in September, 
1931; the October, 1929, stock market 
crash; and the annual holiday season 
traffic. Last Christmas Day, the number 
of overseas calls reached an all-time 
peak of 672. 

Lower charges are partly responsible 
for the increased traffic. A fortnight 
ago, at the insistence of the Federal 
Communications Commission, A. T. & 
T. put into effect its ninth rate cut on 
long distance calls in ten years—cal- 
culated to save subscribers $12,000,000 
annually. A decade ago it cost $75 for 
a three-minute conversation between 
New York and London; now the rate is 
$15 (evenings and Sundays). On the 
same basis, a New York-San Francisco 
call today costs $4.25; when the service 
opened in 1915, the rate was $20.70. 


STEEL: Pauper Industry Doffs 
Rags to Resume Role of Prince 


Steel companies marched in the van- 
guard of last week’s earnings parade. 
Largely as a result of a spurt in the 
final quarter. United States Steel Corp. 
enjoyed its best year since 1930. So did 
Bethlehem, with income per common 
share in the fourth quarter larger than 
that of the entire first nine months. 

Eugene G. Grace, Bethlehem presi- 
dent, had another reason to feel jubilant. 
“Just think of it,” he told reporters 
after the company’s board meeting, ‘‘we 
started 1937 with $123,690,000 of un- 
filled orders on our books. We have 
never faced anything like so good 4 
situation in peace times. Why, we 
started the extraordinary year of 1929 
with only $86,000,000 of unfilled orders.” 

If the auto strike continues (see page 
9) Grace may have to modify his op- 
timism. So far, however, this has hurt 
the industry less than most steel men 
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HOW TRUCKS RUSH FOOD 
D AREA 


By LOWELL THOMAS 


“Famine threatened. Flood- 
made lakes covered homes, 
stores, restaurants. Hundreds 
of thousands of homeless fled 
the mad Ohio 
River. By 
phone, wire 
and radio came 
frantic appeals 
for aid. 
“To supply 
food to dozens 
of Indiana, 
Ohio and Ken- 
tucky cities the 
Chas. Sucher Packing Com- 
pany of Dayton kept its fleet 
of 34 trucks running 24 hours 
a day. It was load up and 
drive, load up and drive with 
notaminutetowaste. Through 
driving rainstorms and blind- 
ing sleet the trucks fought 
their way. Tires found a foot- 
ing on roads half washed away. 
There was a terrific strain 
on driver, truck and tires. 
“Believe me, it’s in times such 
as this when human lives are 
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..+ Trucks Loaded in Double-Quick Time... 


at stake that freedom from tire 
trouble is really appreciated.” 
These trucks alt roll on 
Goodrich Triple Protected 
Silvertowns. And Silvertowns 
carried them through the 
emergency without a single 
tire delay. 
7 7 Cf 


Lowell Thomas’s story is typi- 
cal of truckers’ experience with 
Goodrich Silvertowns. For the 
big loads, on the hard hauls, 


-«» Len Tons of Meat Ready to Roll... 


where minutes count — you 
usually find Silvertowns. It’s 
because of a special construc- 
tion—Triple Protection—that 
checks 80% of all premature 
failures. This development 


means greater 
freedom from side- 

wall breaks and blow- 

outs, increased mileage, 
lower repair bills. Money saved. 


Here’s why. All Silvertowns 
for trucks have this extra pro- 
tection built into the heart 
of the tire: 


PLYFLEX —distributes stresses 
throughout the tire — prevents 
ply separation-—checks local 
weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD— 
eliminates cross cords from 
all plies — reduces 
heat in the tire 12%. 


NO EXTRA COST 


There’s the tire 
you should have 
for your trucks — 
whether you haul 
lumber, dirt, laun- 
dry or milk. It will 
save you real money. 
Naturally, it costs 
more to build a tire 
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with Triple 
Protection. But it costs you 
nothing extra. Ask any 
Goodrich dealer for prices. 





Read What Mr. Sucher Says 


Charles F. Sucher, President of 
the company, says, “We find that 
Triple Protection does every- 
thing. that is claimed for it. We 
have not had a single premature 
failure with Goodrich Silver- 
towns. For nine months our 
total tire repair bill for 34 trucks 
was Only $65.75.” 
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SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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expected. The American Iron & Steel 
Institute estimated ingot production 
this week at 79.6 per cent of capacity— 
compared with 77.9 per cent last week, 
50 per cent a year ago. 


Net income of leading steel producers: 


1936 1935 
Bethlehem $13,901,006 $ 4,291,253 
Inland 12,888,647 9,417,818 
National 12,541,842 11,136,452 
Republic 9,586,922 4,455,735 
U. S. Steel 50,525,684 1,146,708 
Youngstown 10,564,501 1,597,521 

* 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Since the new year there have been 
rumors that oil firms purchasing crude 
petroleum in the Southwestern fields 
would shortly agree to advance the per 
barrel price paid producers. Last week, 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co., Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey subsidiary, 
raised its prices but did not meet the 
figure posted Jan. 4 by Continental Oil 
and Barnsdall Oil. The advance made 
by Humble was met immediately by 
Carter Oil, Magnolia, Sinclair-Prairie, 
Sun Oil, and several others. Continental 
announced that it would drop its prices 
to meet the general advance. 


® The Pennsylvania Railroad announced 
that it will undertake a 315-mile elec- 
trification project linking Harrisburg, 
Pa., with the present electrified system 
at Philadelphia. The work will involve 
expenditure of more than $50,000,000 
and will give employment to 10,000 
men for the next eighteen months. 


® Wedding rings will be higher this 
June, if the price of platinum is any 
indication. Last week the price of the 
precious metal started upward again, 
jumping $10 an ounce to $58. Dealers 
believe the present advance is a legiti- 
mate one, caused by increased demand, 
rather than evidence of such specula- 
tion as drove the price up to $70 for a 
brief period last September. 


® The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee released more 1935 salaries. For 











their movie labors: Greta Garbo, $332,- 
500; Wallace Beery, $278,749; William 
Powell, $238,750; Joan Crawford, $241,- 
403; Clark Gable, $211,553. The peanut 
king of Suffolk, Va., A. Obici, earned 
$62,500. 


© If all industrial corporations follow 
the lead of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., stockholders will find the early 
months of each year somewhat leaner 
than usual. Du Pont will hereafter have 
no regular dividend but will pay some- 
thing quarterly, depending on seasonal 
fluctuations in business, and clear up 
before the close of the year with a 
year-end dividend adjusted to the pro- 
visions of the new corporate undis- 
tributed-profits tax. 


® Stewart McDonald, Administrator, 
reported that during the past three 
years the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has financed $1,100,000,000 worth 
of housing through mortgages and cam- 
paigns for building and modernization. 
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OBSERVER: Wall Street Gets 
A Slick New Financial Weekly 


From No. 8 Bouverie Street, London, 
Sir Walter Layton each Saturday issues 
his chaste financial gazette, The Econo- 
mist. As plain and*colorlessly dressed 
as an English country girl in a Punch 
cartoon, the magazine is the bible of the 
City, London’s financial district. In this 
area it is “must” reading—just as The 
Times is “must” reading in conservative 
clubs, or the sexy and violent News of 
the World, among parlormaids and 
sailors. 

Despite The Economist’s preeminent 
success, until this week it had no United 
States imitator. Then copies of The 
Financial Observer went to newsstands 
and through the mails to subscribers. 

Realizing American readers would not 
cotton to The Economist’s excessively 
plain typography, Financial Observer 
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editors looked about for the best maga- 
zine designer they could find. Eyes fell 
on a rangy artist, Thomas Maitland 
Cleland, who does this work as a side 
line. Among his creations are Fortune 
and the new Scribner’s. Cleland fell to 
work and turned out the new journal in 
a sleek, modern dress that smacks of 
authority. 

The weekly has two sections. The 
first contains an informative potpourri 
of stock and commodity market news, 
seasoned with items of international 
news which tie in with activity in New 
York. The second is less timely; it con- 
tains a full-length feature on Western 
Union, a scattering of personality 
sketches of financiers, and reviews of 
new books on business and finance. 

Principal backers of the $250,000 
venture are Cedric Seager and John 
Bruce Heath. Seager was born in 
Turkey, where his British father was in 
the shipping business. During his youth 
spent in this stewing pot of intrigue, 
Sultan Abdul Hamid fied, Arabs in 
Syria revolted against French rule, and 
Kemal Pasha and his Young Turks 
marched to power. 

When antiforeign sentiment reached 
alarming proportions in Turkey, Seager 
checked out and moved permanently to 
the United States. Here the young 
Britisher, who dresses like an Esquire 
fashion plate, married Gertrude Parker, 
daughter of the Boston minister, the 
Rev. W. S. Parker. 

Heath, son of a Vermont missionary 
who took God to Western Canada, 
worked for The Survey and considers 
himself ‘just a dull and uninteresting 
statistician.” As treasurer of the new 
company, he complained to the editorial 
board during the magazine’s period of 
gestation: “You have gone out in the 
highways and byways and retained, if 
not the best writers, the most expensive 
in the land.” 

As editor-in-chief, Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, 59, heads this most expensive 
group. Born in Columbia, Pa., of Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch stock, he went to 
fashionable St. Paul’s School, thence to 
Harvard. Under George Horace Lorim- 
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Observers: Conaiel Manager Eugene MacLean, Editor-in-Chief Reginald Wright Kauffman, and Executive Editor Ralph West Robey 
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er, he broke into magazine business on 
The Saturday Evening Post. He left 
this job to write “The House of Bond- 
age,” Which to date has sold more than 
a million copies. Then he was a foreign 
correspondent for The New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Recruited for his present job from the 
editorial staff of The Washington Post, 
Kauffman looked there for most of his 
other major staff members. For finan- 
cial editor he selected Ralph Robey, one 
of Roosevelt’s first Brain Trusters, who 
last Fall was an adviser to Governor 
Landon in the same capacity; Eugene 
MacLean, tweedy, pipe-smoking ex- 
Post general manager, will serve in the 
same capacity on The Financial Ob- 
server. The managing editor is Harry 
Selden, a New Yorker, who formerly 
worked on the editorial staffs of NEWS- 
WEEK and The Literary Digest. 


te 
TIMES-PICAYUNE: 268 Pages 


Recall a Century of Progress 


In January, 1837, two New Orleans 
printers locked up the chases of The 
Picayune and carried their type to a 
near-by press. For Vol. 1, No. 1 the 
printer-editors had not depended solely 
on their own literary talents: the first 
of the four pages displayed a poem, 
“Old Winter Is Coming,” and a two- 
column lift from The New-York Mirror 
concerning young Lord D.—accused 
but happily exonerated of murder. 


Last week Times-Picayune editors 
didn’t have to lug type across a 12-by- 
14-foot office. Four presses in the base- 
ment of the paper’s five-story building 
whirled out the 268-page anniversary 
issue. 


In 100 years the circulation of the 
daily started by George Wilkins Ken- 
dall and F. A. Lumsden had grown from 
a few score to upwards of 116,000. But 
the paper which once sold for the Span- 
ish coin from which it took its name 
did not forget its founders. Columns 
were devoted to their exploits. 


Memories: As The Picayune pros- 
pered, Kendall joined the Sante Fe ex- 
pedition, was jailed by Mexican authori- 
ties, and on his release turned out a 
best seller on his experiences. Later he 
rode off to the Mexican War, pausing 
only to organize a pony express to carry 
home his dispatches. Once he chartered 
a steamer for $5,000 to take his stuff 
back from Vera Cruz. In the centennial 
issue Kendall got what was coming to 
him. So did the less colorful Lumsden; 
his election to the State Legislature 
was respectfully recalled and his 
whisker-fringed face, next to that of 
his almost equally hirsute partner, oc- 
cupied twice as much space as that de- 
voted to the portraits of the present 
personnel. 

Of the editors who succeeded Kendall 
and Lumsden the most colorful was the 
woman whose sons now hold key jobs on 
the paper. Mrs. George Nicholson, nee 
Eliza Jane Poitevent, began her liter- 
ary career as a poet writing under the 
name of Pearl Rivers. Later she mar- 
ted Col. A. M. Holbrook, Picayune edi- 
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tor during Reconstruction years, and 
after his death took over the editorial 
chair. She was 26 at the time. 
Afterward she wed Nicholson, then 
business manager. The team was suc- 
cessful: between them they lifted cir- 
culation from 6,000 to 20,000, cleared 
the paper of debt, and started it well 
along toward its present status as one 
of the wealthiest dailies in the South. 


Their two sons, Leonard and Yorke, 
are now president and second vice 
president, respectively, of a corpora- 
tion capitalized at $3,000,000. Its 
wealth has enabled it to dispose of two 
rivals—The Times-Democrat in a 1914 
merger, and The New Orleans States 
by a $525,000 purchase in 1933. Inde- 
pendently Democratic, the paper. cru- 
sades on occasion; it fought Huey Long 
vigorously; but its policies seldom pro- 
pel it into minor quarrels. 


LeonarRD: Editor as well as presi- 
dent, Leonard started toward his pres- 
ent job as a $5-a-week counter clerk 
and worked up through the circulation 
and advertising departments. Monday 
to Friday he gets to his office around 
9 and visits every department at least 
once during the day. 


His fetish for cleanliness threatens 
to wear The Times-Picayune walls thin 
from painters’ scraping. He raises hell 
with janitors who don’t keep plenty of 
soap in the washrooms and with em- 
ployes who throw paper towels on the 
floor. When it rains, he has sawdust 
strewn in the building entrances. All 
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Leonard Nicholson: Addicted to week-end 
whiskers, he reaps his crop regularly 


brass must shine. The newspaper ma- 
chinery is given the same care as the 
powerful engines on his yacht, Pic- 
ayune IV. 

Now, 56, Leonard has an ambition 
to grow whiskers; he does, every Sat- 
urday and Sunday when possible. He 
works hard and plays the same way. 
Because one hobby isn’t enough, his 
energy goes into giving dinners, join- 
ing clubs, yachting, cooking in his own 
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galley, and deep-sea fishing. If he 
could ever get out of the publishing 
business, he would like to take his wife 
and adopted son, Jerry, on a cruise to 
faraway islands, wear as few: and as 
old clothes as possible, and fish and 
fish. 


YoRKE: The Picayune’s second vice 
president shares his brother’s admira- 
tion for boats and fish and his pen- 
chant for daily visits to all quarters of 
the plant. The staff save their best 
jokes to exchange for the three or four 
new ones he usually tells on his rounds, 


For years he ran The Picayune’s ro- 
togravure section (no longer pub- 
lished), and his motto still is: pictures 
and more pictures. He favors big, 
smashing layouts with plenty of ac- 
tion. “Pretty girls should be in every 
man’s newspaper.” Photos. of children 
come next. 

He likes to suggest cartoons, doesn’t 
care much about big editors, and will 
spend any amount of time trying to 
help an errant cub out of the doghouse. 
Neckties are almost a vice: the 
gaudier they-are, the better he likes 
them. Slot machines are another weak- 
ness. 


M.E.: Both brothers know they have 
one of the best, as well as one of the 
youngest, managing editors: in the 
country, George W. Healy Jr., 31—hbe 
sure to put in the W. and Jr. and spell 
Healy without the second e if you 
want any peace. The M.E. got his job 
last February. He has three things on 
his mind: The Times-Picayune, Mis- 
sissippi State University (president, 
class of ’26), and his family (wife and 
two boys). 

When he joined The Picayune staff 
in 1926, a thin, wiry, physically tough 
reporter. On his stories he verified 
his facts and then verified the verifica- 
tion. When he reached the city editor's 
desk five years later, he kept records 
of everything. This didn’t check his 
aggressiveness, and his reporters were 
sent after every story in sight, whether 
he used it or not. 

Often Healy takes staff members to 
Lake Pontchartrain, where he races 
them in small sloops. He believes in 
winning. His poker shows it. But vic- 
tims can even up during football season. 
A prejudice for “Ole Miss” as a football 
power makes him easy money. 


STraTes: When The Picayune ac- 
quired the 53-year-old States for its 
afternoon paper, it also got two news- 
paper men almost the same age as the 
sheet they worked for. 

Editor J. Walker Ross Sr. has been 
on The States for 52 years and is still 
a bit fearful that he hasn’t a steady 
job. No one keeps closer tabs on the 
news than Ross. He is a great reader, 
hates to waste words, and believes in 
short editorials which he writes him- 
self. His hobby is auditing expense ac- 
counts. They generally are OK’d, but 
he wants to know. At this time of year 
he doesn’t think a reporter should eat 
two orders of strawberries for break- 
fast. One is enough. 

City Editor James E. Crown has been 
on the same desk for 30 of his 38 news- 
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paper years. He works fourteen hours 
a day and would work twenty if his 
wife and the publisher would let him. 
He is given to sitting around and 
telling tall tales about his newspaper 
adventures and the distinguished men 
and women he has known. Son of a 
Methodist minister from Virginia, he 
pelieves in the old-time religion and 
has no use for higher thought. 

Today The Times-Picayune-States 
staffs total 581 persons, and the pa- 
pers are served by Associated Press 
and International News Service. The 
suecessors of Kendall and Lumsden no 
longer have to print poems about Win- 
ter or lift copy from The New-York 
Mirror. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: A Victorian Melodrama 
With Songs and Drinks for All 


Walls that once resounded with Gar- 
bo’s favorite Swedish hymns now echo 
the modern torch songs—“Love Makes 
the World Go Round” and “Zim, Zam, 
Zee’—of Richard Lewine and Ted Fet- 
ter, cousin and nephew respectively of 
the well-established composers, Richard 
Rodgers and Cole Porter. The American 
Music Hall, where John and Jerrold 
Krimsky present Naughty-Naught ’00, 
isa converted Swedish Lutheran church, 
recently dedicated to the production of 
Victorian melodramas. 

To direct the last few rehearsals, the 
Krimsky brothers called in the Theatre 
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Guild stand-bys, Bretaigne Windust and | 


Richard Whorf. They have cut the 
script wisely and directed it at a swift 
pace. In short, you will have a swell 
time at this “musical opera of Yale,” 
written by Jerrold Krimsky under the 
pseudonym, John van Antwerp. 

The story combines two old favorites, 
“The College Widow,” and “Brown of 
Harvard,” with the story of “Stover 
at Yale.” Frank Plover (Bartlett 
Robinson) comes to the _ university 
straight from the farm, and the four- 
year yarn that follows emphasizes his 
morality, his prowess as stroke of the 
crew, and his love for his roommate’s 
sister (Eleanor Phelps). He wins the 
girl from P. De Quincy Devereux, the 
mustached villain, (Alexander Clark), 
and strokes the boat to victory in the 
Harvard race. 

You boo the villain and cheer the 
hero. During the three acts and the 
Olios, you drink at small tables, or at 
the downstairs bar in the redecorated 
Sunday school room. Don’t let the 
entr’acte entertainment frighten you. 
It includes Harry Meehan, a singing 
survivor of the Chicago Iroquois The- 
atre fire; Ullaine Malloy, ‘“‘Queen of the 
Air’; and the Five Jansleys. Miss Mal- 
loy swings overhead, the acrobats 
tumble around—almost on—the tables. 
You throw pennies or any other handy 
knickknack at the operatic Meehan. To 
date the management reports no serious 
accidents. 

After the final curtain, the audience 
has its day. Affable and energetic Les- 
lie Litomy (Frank’s roommate in the 
main opus) leads lusty singing of col- 
lege songs and requested tear-jerkers, 






























































Eleanor Phelps and Bartlett Robinson: ‘Love Makes the World Go Round’ 
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Hear chi world’s b: 
FINEST MUSIC 


whenever you wish! 





RCA Victor Phonograph-Radio, 9U-2; 
incorporates new RCA Victor Higher 
Fidelity Phonograph—and latest RCA 
Victor Magic Brain Radio. . . $300 


MOTION is the stuff of 
music...and twice de- 
lightful is the music that har- 
monizes with your emotions 
... your most beloved sym- 
phony when your mood is 
keyed to it...a sentimental 
love song when you're feeling 
romantic. Any new RCA 
Victor Phonograph-Radio 
offers you the entire world of 
music from which to choose 
the one selection that is tuned 
to your mood of the moment 
... the all-embracing scope of 
Victor Records as well as 
world-wide radio. 5 different 
instruments begin at $69.50, 
go to $450.00. Hear them 
at your dealer’s. 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera 
every Saturday afternoon. Also ‘The 
Magic Key’ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 
E. S. T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 


KA Victor 
GI@® RECORDS AND 


PHONOGRAPH-RADIOS 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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MODERN BOOKCASES fore 


MODEST “yg ra -only 
a || [-> 


FOR A 
COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


Lindstrom, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
It Grows with Your Library 


DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 


The New“Modern Amer- 
ican’’ design. Beautifully 
finished in light walnut 
ay with ebonized 
Wri‘e for free 
Catalog No. W-217 showin 
new and attractive designs, finishe ont 
arrangements at correspondingly LOW PRI 
The C.J.LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, x . 
Manufacturers of Sectional ional Bool:cases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 









Economical 
Convenient 











SECTIONAL Aiwavs &> 





FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES ONLY! 


Reach 250,000 graduates of 52 leading univer- 
sities with one plate—$1500 a page. Write 
for "Ads that Scooped the Group.” 

THE GRADUATE GROUP 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 





NEWS-WEEK 


THE NEWS OF 


THE WORLD 
IN 


picture and word 


HAIR 
GOING? 


Help your scalp replace 
excessive Falling Hair by 
persistent use of Glover's 
Mange Medicine. It has 
helped millions of men and 
women. Shampoo with Glover's 
Medicated Soap. Sold ata!l drug- 
gists. Or have your Barber give 
you Glover's regularly. 
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anything from “The Curse of an Aching 
Heart” to “A Chapel in the Moonlight.” 
It’s crazy but fun—such fun that open- 
ing night New York critics remained 
in their seats until 4 A.M. Columnists 
reported that Robert Benchley’s and 
George Jean Nathan’s resonant basses 
drowned out the more reticent Earle 
Alexander, of the Class of Yale ’00. 

“Naughty-Naught ’00” gives no 
matinees but plays Sunday evenings. 
See you in church! 


. 
SCREEN: Love Threads a Maze 


Of Finance and Fine Frocks 


Behind Warner Brothers’ Stolen Hol- 
iday there is sound box-office appeal: 
Kay Francis, considered one of Holly- 
wood’s best-dressed women, stars in 
the dramatic romance. Topping that 
appeal to feminine film-goers, the pro- 
ducers have artfully frosted their en- 
tertaizment with two elaborate fashion 
shows and Miss Francis with a king’s 
ransom of stunning apparel. 

The actress is quite at home in the 
role of Nicole Picot, a Parisian manne- 
quin who becomes Paris’ most cele- 
brated couturiere. A platonic friendship 
with Stefan Orloff (Claude Rains), who 
deftly portrays an exponent of low 
tactics in the field of high finance, en- 
dangers her love affair with a forth- 
right young diplomat (Ian Hunter). 
When the financier’s crooked schemes 
tumble about his head, Nicole sacrifices 
her love to stand by him, but the police 
and a rioting populace bring about a 
dramatic and satisfactory denouement. 

Although the picture is intelligently 
acted and directed, Kay Francis slips 
out of one gown and into another at a 
faster pace than the complacent story 
progresses. Even so, women who dic- 
tate the film fare of their menfolk 
needn’t feel too guilty about taking 
them to “Stolen Holiday.” Where there 
are fashion shows there are always 
mannequins. 

e 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Criminal Lawyer (RKO-Radio): A 
gangster’s mouthpiece makes good as 
a district attorney and has his eye 
cocked on the Governorship when love 
and a guilty conscience gang up on 
him. Margot Grahame and Eduardo 
Ciannelli strengthen a far better cast 
than a familiar plot deserves. 


Masquerade in Vienna (Kraska 
Film): New York’s 55th Street Play- 
house finally rescues the prize-winning 
Viennese film which M-G-M bought and 
held in cold storage while warming up 
its own version, “Escapade.” The par- 
ent comedy, based on an actual scandal 
that titillated Vienna, atones for its 
too leisurely pace with a fine produc- 
tion and half a dozen excellent per- 
formances. 


We're on the Jury (RKO-Radio): 
A modified retake of “Ladies of the 
Jury,” this comedy of twelve true men 
and tried has almost as many laughs 
as should be expected from the pairing 
of Helen Broderick and Victor Moore. 
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Deciwep: By Federal Justice Julian 
W. Mack in New York, that the regis. 
tration sections of the Public Utility 
Act of 1935 are constitutional. First 
decision in the year-old Electric Bong 
& Share Co. suit, which the govern. 
ment has been trying to make its test 
case, the opinion represented an al- 
most complete administration victory, 
By skirting the validity of the “death 
sentence” section 11—which opponents 
contended was the crux of the law— 
it upheld the government’s contention 
that other sections could be called valid 
and enforced separately. Holding com- 
panies, decided Judge Mack, could be 
regulated by Congress under its inter. 
state commerce powers. Registration, 
he went on, was a means of regulation 
—for the publicity resulting from the 
information filed with the government 
would help correct holding-company 
abuses. In only one way was the gov- 
ernment left in a spot: since it won 
the case, the question of whether or 
not to appeal lies with the holding com- 
panies, which heretofore have seemed 
anxious to get cases other than this 
one before the. Supreme Court. 


Founp: By Special Referee A. E, 
Shaw of California Supreme Court, 
that Tom Mooney was fairly tried and 
convicted of San Francisco’s 1916 
Preparedness Day bombing. Shaw has 
been holding hearings for more than a 
year since the Supreme Court of the 
United States directed Mooney to ex- 
haust all the resources of the courts 
in his State before appealing again. 
As a result of the hearings, Shaw as- 
serted that Mooney- was denied no con- 
stitutional right or privilege in his trial 
and that preponderance of evidence 
established that “he was not the victim 
of a frame-up.” The California Su- 
preme Court must now render a formal 
decision, based on the referee’s findings. 
If the decision is adverse, Mooney plans 
to take his case to Washington again. 


DIRECTED: By Justice Ferdinand Pe- 
cora of New York Supreme Court, 4 
verdict exonerating George S. Kaufman 
of responsibility for writing a play that 
“flopped.” The playwright was sued 
by Isidor Polisuk, dress manufacturer 
who turned “angel,” bought a play, and 
gave it to Kaufman to rewrite. Kauf- 
man’s version never reached Broadway. 
Sam H. Harris, producer,. and Polisuk 
lost $10,890 apiece on its tryout. Polisuk 
claimed the play failed because Kauf- 
man didn’t work on it enough. “How 
about those two successes?”’ asked the 
angel’s lawyer, intimating Kaufman 
was disinterested because his “Once il 
a Lifetime” and “Of Thee I Sing” were 
current hits at the time. “I would have 
been happy to have had three suc- 
cesses,” replied Kaufman. Deciding 
Polisuk’s own testimony showed he did 
not expect Kaufman to “guarantee 4 
hit,” Justice Pecora announced it would 
be “a waste of time” to eve. =. case 


to the jury. 
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Judge Mack was good to the government 


Oliva Dionne ‘had a lot on his mind’ 


ACME 


Mrs. Norton ‘recognized’ Clark Gable 


NEWS-WEEK 


INDICTED: By a Federal grand jury 
in Los Angeles, Mrs. Violet Wells 
Norton, 47-year-old Englishwoman, for 
attempted extortion against Clark 
Gable. While Mrs. Norton vainly banged 
for admission, the grand jury was told 
her story: seeing the star on the 
screen, she “recognized” Gable as 
Frank Billings, neighbor at Billericky, 
England, tutor to her son, and father 
of her 13-year-old love child, Gwendo- 
lyn; therefore she asked him for money. 
Comment of Josephine Dillon, the ac- 
tor’s first wife: “In 1923 in Portland 
[Ore.] . .. he was a student in one 
of my voice classes.” Gable: “I have 
never been in England.” Mrs. Norton 
said she just wanted Gable to see his 
child and accept one or two of her 
plays. 

CONVICTED: By a blue-ribbon jury in 
Court of General Sessions, New York 
City, A. Henry Ross, 29-year-old at- 
torney, and Max D. Krone, 34, former 
private detective, of extorting $1,500 
from Alfred E. Smith Jr., son of the 
ex-Governor. Smith instigated the ac- 
tion after he had paid the pair $12,900 
to keep silent about a 1933 hotel inter- 
lude he had with Catherine Pavlick, a 
blond stenographer. The men, who will 


be sentenced Feb. 5, face a maximum 
of fifteen years in prison. 


VACATED: By New York Suvreme 
Court, two judgments totaling $7,724.15 
against Father Divine. The judgments 
were obtained in December, 1934, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bavless of Aber- 
deen, Md., victims of an automobile 
collision with a truckload of “angels” 
from a Divine “heaven.” They ob- 
tained their money from “persons act- 
ing ostensibly on behalf of John 
Lamb,” white secretary to the Negro 
cult leader. He paid up just in time 
to save the 5-font nreacher from a 
contempt trial scheduled to probe the 
mysterious sources of monév that fills 
his pockets and buys him baby-blue 
Rolls-Royces. 


DIsMISSED: By Justice Nicol Jeffrey 
in Supreme Court, Toronto, Ont., the 
$150,000 damage suit concerning the 
brand of corn syrup first fed to the 
Dionne quintuplets. The St. Lawrence 
Starch Co., Ltd., defendants, advertised 
that it was their Bee Hive brand. The 
Canada Starch Co., Ltd., suing, claimed 
it was their Crown brand. Witnesses, 
including Dr. Allan Dafoe, Oliva Dionne, 
te babies’ father, and a string of nurses 
end midwives, seemed to think it was 
both brands. “The witness seems a bit 
confused,” remar’-4 ‘stice Jeffrev 
while Dionne was testifying. “He prob- 
ably had a lot on his mind,” retorted 
Canada Starch’s attorney. Only con- 
crete finding in the case: St. Lawrence 
Starch’s advertising appropriations in- 
creased from $81,000 in 1934, the year 
the quints were born, to $246,000 in 
1936; sales mounted from 5,755,741 
pounds in 1934 to 11,987,662 in 1936. 
Canada Starch meanwhile lost business. 
Reason for dismissing the case: no evi- 
dence of malicious conspiracy to injure 
the Canada Starch Co. 
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$50 for a Story 


“T am glad to tell yoa that I 
have been progressing rapidly 
with my course and have been 
able to dispose of a few stories 
and articles. My last story 
was sold to Outdoor Life and 
brought me $50.” 
Cyril E. Grozelle 
Box 418, Haileybury 
Ontario, Canada 


“How do I get 
| 

| my Start 
as a Writer?” 


----Here’s the Answer ---- 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; 
there is no reason to think you can’t write 
until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if 
your first attempts are rejected. That hap- 
pens to the best authors, even to those who 
have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit inthe writing profession. Conspicu- 
ous success has Come to both young and old 
writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer 
way than to get busy and write. Gain expe- 
rience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word- 
buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in 
your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring 
| Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy-desk. And 
the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages 
to develop their writing talent . . . helping 
them gain their first checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a 
training school for writers. Here your talent 
grows under the supervision of seasoned critics 

. hewspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to 
study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach 
you to express yourself in your own natural style. 
You work in your own home on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type 
assignments as though you worked on a large 
metropolitan daily. Your stories are then re- 
turned to us and we put them under the micro- 
scope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sug- 
gestions are made. Soon you discover you are 
getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. 
You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one never 
knows the real reason for the rejection; they 
have no time to waste giving constructive crit- 
icism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong 
and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
which tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and 
see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
| Instituse of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 

about writing for profit as promised in News-WeEeExk, 
February 6. 





| {All correspondence cunfidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) S4BS67 5 
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Traced in a pattern of semi- tropical 
enchantment, SAN DIEGO spreads 
fan-like ‘round a great landlocked 
harbor of the sun. . . California's first 
port of call from the Panama Canal. 


You'll lke SAN DIEGO... its 
topographical charm, its historical 
background, its modern develop- 
ment and the ease in living that its 
year-round equable climaté provides. 


You are invited to learn more about 
this lovely southern California 
community. 


FREE BOOKLET on request 


Address Dept. 17 F 


San Diego-California Club 





can always be ickly 
and accurately informed 
on significant events 
with NEWS-WEEK. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 
SET THE FASHION 


Reach 250,000 graduates of 52 leading univer- 
sities with one plate—$1I500 a page. Write 
for "How Smart is a College Graduate?" 


THE GRADUATE GROUP 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 


‘“*Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 




















One of the most interesting of the 
2 writings of EMANUEL SWEDEN- 


theologian, philoso- 
her and scientist. &e page 


k treating of theLifeafter c 
Death, sent without further 
cost or obligation onreceiptof 
Write for complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORGFOUNDATION, INC. 
Room 1663, 51 East 42nd St.. New York 
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ADOG SOAP 


THAT... 


NEW! A 6-Use @ OG 

medicated dog 

Oe aaa eens: @ Jones 
s dry skin. Pro- Groome 

motes hide-health, bd 


hair-growth. Kills fleas. Cease 
Quick lather cleans, 0 Kills 


destroys dog odors, gives © Deodorigse 


“dog show’’ sheen. At pet and 
drug stores, 50c. More econom- eChcans 
ical, outlasts 2 ordinary bars. 


PULVEX = 2 
ot Eline DOGSOAP 
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NOVEL: Proving That Realists 
Occasionally Turn Into Poets 


Vardis Fisher is one of those har- 
assed authors who has more ideas 
than he has time for. During the five- 
year labor period which brought forth 
his soul-probing tetralogy (‘In Tragic 
Life,” “Passions Spin the Plot,” “We 
Are Betrayed,” and “No Villain Need 
Be’), he was haunted by the ghostly 
outlines of six additional books. All 
demanded to be written, but the most 
insistent was a novel about a homely 
girl. 

Completing the tetralogy in 1935, 
Fisher set out to do right by the maid. 
He solidified her spectral form in awk- 
ward fat and made her acutely aware 
of her numerous blemishes. He cursed 
her with an imagination which lent 
her illusory beauty to mock the hu- 
miliating reality. He gave her impos- 
sible longings for courtly suitors and 
scorn for the only man who loved her. 
This week she appeared as April, A 
Fable of Love (206 pages, 50,900 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2). 

The name, like the suitors and the 
loveliness which enslaved them, was 
make-believe. She was really June 
Weeg, sentenced to dismal life among 
Mormon settlers of Idaho. Her father, 
a dark and furious man, appeared only 
at intervals to turn over his pay to the 
household. Her mother, a mound of 
meat, wept through romantic novels. 
June also sought escape through these 
fantasies; naturally, she compared the 
tinsel figures of romance to the sordid 
folk around her. 

But these characters, unfortunately, 
lack reality—scarcely excused by the 
fabulous nature of the tale. The most 
difficult to accept is Sol Incham, the 
solitary admirer who courted June for 
eleven patient years. In contrast to 
the other settlers Sol is tiresomely 
good: he spends most of his time chop- 
ping wood for Agatha Jensen—whose 
husband is lazy—or toting groceries 
over to old Mrs. Hess. His humility is 
almost maudlin. 

If plot and characterization were 
all, this book would be flung through 
an are ending in an ash can. But 
“April” contains some beautiful prose. 
Defects are easily forgotten in con- 
templation of passages like this: 

And mountains she loved, too, with 
their stupendous shoulders, with their 
backs to the stars where winds poured 
over and spilled. The sky also was a 
wonder of color and curve. The sun 
laid its burning path from east to west 
or clouds heaped their masses of wrath 
and spoke in thunder and flame. Or a 
deep blue veil would spread over all, a 
vast blue tenting all living things and 
coming down softly to the skyline; or 
a blue that was mellow with golden 
glows and mists; or a blue with the 
sun in its inverted bowl like a melon 
of fire... 

Behind her was a spring that came 
out of the earth as if gurgling with as- 
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Vardis Fisher: Haunted by literary ghosts 


tonishment to find light and air: and it 
went off, talking. among the grass and 
flowers, so happy. it was almost silly ... 

Fisher can say that a falling star 
came down in a swift, slender record 
of flame; that a wind was walking 
upon the trees and spilling its breath 
over the flowers. Such phrases will 
start admirers wondering if the author 
shouldn’t drop the realism stuff and 
write straight poetry. 


€ 
CRIME: 
The Nation’s Largest Industry 


Ex-Reporter Analyzes 


There’s no mistaking what Courtney 
Ryley Cooper means when he says: 
“Let’s be sensible regarding this drivel 
that crime does not pay. The slogan 
reached its heights in the ambitions 
of certain periodical purveyors who 
like to depict the most gory details of 
rape and carnage, under the holy cloak 
that they are displaying to all con- 
cerned horrible lessons.” 

Then he goes on through 454 power- 
ful pages of Here’s to Crime (14,800 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.75), 
showing that law-breaking does pay, 
and how. 

The book is a nerve-chilling challenge 
to the nation: “It seems rather strange, 
if crime does not pay, that more than 
3,500,000 persons [government figures] 
should be engaged in it, thus forming 
by far the biggest industry in America 
... Its grisly ledger shows annually at 
least $15,000,000,000 in profit, expense, 
and loss ... While all this is going on, 
there are only 70-odd thousand prison- 
ers in American jails.” 

But “Here’s to Crime” doesn’t roam 
monotonously through a macabre mis- 
cellany of statistics. It rises to hideous 
life through a series of powerfully paced 
dramatic scenes that make crime fiction 
seem like milk-fed bedtime stories. 

The author chooses his characters 
from the slimy purlieus of the under- 
world: “maundering ministers, preach- 
ing sex to fill their pulpits; puffing poli- 
ticians, promising anything from par- 
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dons to protection in return for votes; 


5S pada ibe girls. hurrying. to 


#dy houses that they might become 
a part of municipal corruption; thieves, 
thugs, rapists . . .. bank robbers, pimps, 
panderers mobsters, dopesters, 
race-track fixers .. . murderers, police- 
men, poisoners, cannibals, and all the 
rest of those engaged in rolling up the 
greatest crime bill in the history of the 
world.” 

Some may ask: how does all this 
affect me? Cooper has government 


data: “. .. Probably one person out of | 


four will live 60 years without being 
the victim of a serious crime tanta- 
mount to robbery, assault, rape, arson, 
manslaughter, or murder ... There 
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IMES CHANGE 
and the old gives way 


N DICTIONARIES, as in today’s means of 
transportation, Time has brought a new 
order. Of course you have a dictionary, 
but does it reflect acceptance of the 
modern? Does it indicate the same dis- 
crimination that is apparent in your 
insistence on foday's other improve- 
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are 1,500,000 such crimes every year | 
... The lives of 75 per cent of our popu- | 


lation have been or will be marred by 
major criminality.” 

With cool courage Cooper attacks 
the civic conditions that make possible 
this situation; he doesn’t flinch, even 
when slashing open the information 
that many of our representatives to the 
State Capitols and to Washington are 
maintained in office by the same politi- 
cal machines that protect social ma- 
rauders. He names a lot of names and 
places throughout the United States. 

That’s why he wrote this book—“so 
you may know something about protect- 
ing yourself and your family .. . There 
is no weapon on earth so powerful as 
the ballot . . . It is yours in the interest 
of crime-free America.” 


REPORTER: “If any louse calls me a 
reformer, I'll knock his block off .. .” 

Cooper is a police reporter emeritus, 
“sore as hell about crime conditions in 
the United States.” He’s been getting 
sore since he became a 20-year-old cub 
for The Kansas City Star 30 years ago. 
Finally he damned the consequences 
and boiled over: ‘It’s not sensational 
smut... 
reporter knows and can’t write.” 

Born in Kansas City, Mo., Cooper 
grew up to be a baldish, nervous, schol- 





It’s what every good police | 


arly looking edition of Jimmy Gleason, | 


the actor. When he was not reporting 
for The Star, The New York World, 


The Chicago Tribune, or The Denver | 


Post, he traveled with circuses. 

“The circus offered more opportunity, 
almost, than newspapers for crime re- 
search . . . When a circus comes to 
town all the grafters, chiselers, and 
petty politicians turn out ...a perfect 
spot to study municipal corruption.” 


Lately Cooper has concentrated on | 


crime. Four years ago he met a new 
fellow in government service named J. 
Edgar Hoover, who turned out to be 
his “lifetime ideal of what a law- 
enforcement officer should be ...a 
practical edition of Philo Vance.” 
Cooper has ghost-written most of 
Hoover’s magazine articles, for which 
the head of the G-men has accepted no 
money. (“The man is absolutely incor- 
ruptible.”’ ) 

Before this book, Cooper wrote “Ten 
Thousand Public Enemies,” and a lot 
of other adventurous tomes. He hasn’t 
much fear of underworld vengeance, al- 
though his wife is a little nervous. 
That’s why he doesn’t care to give out 
his Florida address. 











THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ments and advantages? 


A New Dictionary Built on a 


New Plan 


Not only in the inclusion of new words, but in the whole tone 
ond outlook, this dictionary is a true reflection of current 
American good usage. Definitions are accurate, scholarly, 
fully informing, and simplified for easy understanding. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


1280 PAGES 


$3.50 
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ADVERTISE TO 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Reach 250,000 graduates of 52 leading univer- 
sities with one plate—$I500 a page. Write 
for "Little Ads from Big Agencies.” 

THE GRADUATE GROUP 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 








LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
726 Anglo Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 





















Equipped for Four People, including Stoves 
ond Berths, for $547.50. 
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LOOK WHAT SILVER DOME GIVES YOU FOR. 


The most beautiful, most $5 475° 
luxuriously furnished coaches bo 
on the market! These new Silver Domes give 
you such outstanding features as steel chassis, 
special low-gravity axle, and many unusual 
interior luxuries. See your Silver Dome dealer 
or write for free literature on all 5 models: $475 
to $1265 (base prices). Time payment plan. 
DEALERS: Write for dealer proposition. 


SILVER DOME, INC. 


6252 WOODWARD AVENUE © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. 
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Birtupay: Frank Lowden, former 
Governor of Illinois and aspirant for 
the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion, 76, Jan. 26. On a train taking 
him to an Arizona vacation, he found 
“birthdays dull and politics duller to 
an old man of 76.” 


... Wilhelm Hohenzollern, German ex- 
Kaiser, 78, Jan. 27. Fearing influenza 
germs, he had only one visitor at 
Doorn—the Rev. Ludwig Schneller, 
who preached on a text selected by 
Wilhelm: “A light to lighten the dark- 
ness.” 


..--John D. Rockefeller Jr., board 
chairman of the philanthropic Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 63, Jan. 29. 


.-- Waiter Damrosch, music conductor 
and composer, 75, Jan. 30. 


... President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 55, 
Jan, 30. After an informal dinner with 
the “cuff-links gang’’—reporters who 
covered his 1920 Vice Presidential cam- 
paign—Mr. Roosevelt by radio thanked 
the millions whose attendance at coun- 
trywide Birthday Balls helped raise 
funds to fight infantile paralysis. 
ENGAGED: Allan Henry Hoover, son 
of ex-President Herbert Hoover, to 
Margaret Coberly of Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California graduate. 
MarrieD: Bernard Marmaduke Fitz- 
Alan Howard, sixteenth Duke of Nor- 
folk, 28, Earl Marshal, Hereditary 
Marshal, and Chief Butler of England, 
Premier Duke and Earl, and lay head 
of English Catholics; and the Hon. 
Lavinia Strutt, 20, daughter of Baron 
Belper and his ex-wife, now Countess 
of Rosebery. Norfolk’s numerous titles 


- carry with them the duty of arranging 


for King George VI’s coronation May 
12. His own wedding, held by special 
dispensation (the bride is a non-Catho- 
lic) in Brompton Oratory, London, 
drew 1,200 presents—including 94 ash 
trays and 61 lamps—2,000 invited 
guests, and 10,000 rubberneckers. Be- 
fore the bride could enter the church, 
police had first to remove 2,000 rioters 
and a black cat. 


.-+ Augusto Rosso, Italian Ambassador 
to Russia and former Ambassador to 
the United States, and Mrs. F. Wilkin- 
son Bunker, Washington divorcee, at 
the Italian Consulate, Paris. The 
bride’s witness was William C. Bullitt, 
American Ambassador to France and 
former Ambassador to Russia; the 
bridegroom’s, Vittorio Cerruti, Italian 
Ambassador to France. 


...-Eunice Winstead, 9, and Charlie 
Johns, 22, secretly, in Sneedsville, Ten- 
nessee mountain town. The county 
clerk found he could not interfere: ‘“‘So 
far as I know, the present Tennessee 
law allows marriage at any age, if the 
parents agree.” 


Divorced: James A. Moffett, retired 
Federal Housing Administrator, by 
the former Mrs. Adeline Stillwell Mo- 
ran, secretly, in Miami, a week after 





Frank Lowden found politics dull 
announcing she planned “a friendly 
suit.” 


ARRIVED: Peter Freuchen, 6 foot 5 
and bearded, Arctic explorer and Dan- 


ish author of “Eskimo” and “Arctic 
Adventure,” from Europe, in New 
York, to begin a lecture tour. He an- 


nounced that Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
is suing him because he openly snick- 
ered at Cook’s claims of discover- 
ing the North Pole. “And that will be 
my greatest adventure of all,” Freu- 
chen roared ‘“‘—to see if they can col- 
lect $150,000 fromeme.” 

Commitrep: Edward J. Reilly, chief 
defense counsel for Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, Lindbergh baby murderer, 
to the Brooklyn, N.Y., State Hospital 
for the Insane. His physician thought 
that Mrs. Reilly’s court fights for ali- 
mony and the losing of the Hauptmann 
case had “preyed on [Reilly’s] mind 
and caused a severe nervous break- 
down.” 


Honorep: By King George VI of 
Britain in his first honors list: Queen 





WIDE WORLD 


Peter Freuchen looks for adventure 
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Elizabeth, his wife, appointed a Dame 
Grand Cross and Grand Master of the 
Royal Victorian Order; the Duke of 
Kent and Duke of Gloucester, made 
personal aides de camp; Percy Malcolm 
Stewart, Commissioner for Distressed 
Areas, called to South Wales and told 
“something must be done” by Eud- 
ward VIII, created a Baronet; Walter 
Monckton, Attorney General to the 
Duchy of Cornwall, summoned for con- 
sultation about Edward’s abdication, 
knighted; Major Alexander Hardinge, 
personal secretary to Edward, knight- 
ed; Major Sir John Renton Aird, eq- 
uerry to Edward, Royal Victorian Or- 
der, fourth class; Wing Comdr. Ed. 
ward Fielden, whom Edward appointed 
Master of the King’s Flight, Royal Vic- 
torian Order, fourth class; Capt. N.P. 
Doyle, master of the yacht Nahlin on 
which Edward and Mrs. Simpson 
cruised the Mediterranean, Victorian 
Order, fifth class; Comdr. Charles Les. 
lie Firth, commander of the destroyer 
Grafton which escorted the Nahlin, Vic- 
torian Order fourth class; and H. A. L. 
Fisher, warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, and outstanding historian, Order 
of Merit. 


RECOVERED: Harlan F. Stone, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, from a three-month 
siege of dysentery. He returned from 
Sea Island Beach, Ga., “feeling fine,” 
and Monday took his place on the 
bench for the first time since Oct. 13. 


Diep: Sir Percival Phillips, 59, war 
correspondent, of nephritis, uremia, and 
cardiac failure, in the Empire Nursing 
Home, London. Son of a Brownsville, 
Pa., doctor and nephew of the late 
Senator Philander -C. Knox, Percy 
Phillips began his career in 1897 re- 
porting the Greco-Turkish fighting for 
an American newspaper. He ended it 
a few weeks ago when he became ill 
in Spain, where he was covering the 
revolution for The London Daily Tele- 
graph. In his intervening years of re- 
porting, mostly for London papers, he 
bobbed up in the thick of the Spanish- 
American War, Boxer Rebellion, Bal- 
kan conflicts, and Ethiopian conquest. 
One of five newspaper men accredited 
to the British Army during the World 
War, he renounced his American citi- 
zenship and in 1920 accepted a knight- 
hood for his wartime correspondence. 


... Stephen Chapman Sims, 73, asso- 
ciated with the Chicago Field Museum 
of Natural History since 1893 and its 
director since 1928, of a heart attack, 
in Chicago. 


-++Gordon Stewart, 51, president of 
Park & Tilford, candy manufacturers 
and food and liquor importers, after a 
brief illness, in New York. 


.--Gordon Abbott, 74, Boston banker 
until recently chairman of the Old 
Colony Trust Co., in Boston. 


.++ Sir Halley Stewart, 99, brickmaker, 
self-described “advanced liberal’ who 
worked for equal suffrage, and founder 
of the Sir Halley Stewart Trust for 
Research Toward the Christian Ideal 
in All Social Life; of influenza, in 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire, England. 
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TWO V°8 ENGINE SIZES 


I. the 1937 Ford V-8 Trucks and Com- 
riercial Cars, Ford gives you a choice 
cf Two engine sizes . .. an IMPROVED 

-8 stepped up to 85 horsepower .. . 
nd an ENTIRELY NEW 60-horsepower 
/-8. The 85-horsepower V-8 features 
new economy for high speed or heavy- 
duty work. The new 60-horsepower V-8 
sets a new economy standard for light 
delivery service. 

In addition, Ford gives you the most 
advanced style in truck design plus many 
new features that assure greater econ- 
omy and longer life. And you get for- 
ward load distribution, torque-tube 
drive, Quick-Action Safety Brakes and 
all the other quality features which Ford 
owners have enthusiastically approved 


for years. 


This mew Specialized Transportation 


means lower operating costs for You. 
Get the facts . . . call your Ford dealer 
today and set a date for an “‘on-the-job” 
test under your own operating conditions. 
CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL TERMS 


THROUGH THE AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE 
PLANS OF THE UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY 





























“I'll back that to the limit,” says Miss Doroth: 
Kilgallen, spunky globe-circling girl reporte 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 24 DAYS. “It was a breath- 
less dash,” said Miss Dorothy Kilgallen, famous 
girl reporter, back at work (above) after finishing 
her assignment to circle the world by air in record- 
breaking time. (Right) Her exciting arrival at the 
Newark Airport. “I snatched meals anywhere,” she 
says, “ate all kinds of food. But Camels helped me 
keep my digestion tuned up. I'll bet on them any 
time — for mildness, for their delicate flavor, and 
for their cheery ‘lift.’ Camels set me right!” 


EALTHY nervesand good digestion enable 
H you to glide over trying incidents and 
get the full enjoyment out of working, eating, 
and playing. No wonder that so many who 
make their mark in the world today are steady 
Camel smokers! 
At mealtimes—enjoy Camels for the aid 
they give digestion. By speeding up the flow 
of digestive fluids and increasing alkalinity, apes tia eet oan cats ee 
Camels contribute to your sense of well-being. my digestion,” says B. C. Simpson, 
Between meals—get a “lift” with a Camel. M&@™  oil-well shooter. “I find Camels put : 
Camels don’t get on the nerves, or irritate imp 2 heap more joy into eating.” ronnie pomestict 
the throat. Join the vast army of smokers 


S f 
—— CIGARETTES f 
who say: “Camels set you right!” £ gC Wa Ae ha —— 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro 


COSTLZLIER Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCO 
ZFOBACCOS — Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular bran: 








